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Sir Thomas Middleton's 
Warning 


IR ‘THOMAS MIDDLETON’S warning is ad- 

dressed to the farmers and summed up in a sentence : 

‘“ Britain must grow more.” If this urgent message 

is not heeded, the farmer will not be the chief sufferer, 

but the country at large—especially the great towns. 
‘Therefore, the industrial population should master the 
grounds on which the message is based so that an over- 
whelming public opinion can be created for the purpose 
of increasing our food supply. The farmer is not in a 
position to object. He has got his charter, in the shape of 
a new Agricultural Act, and growing more wheat is not 
going to take money out of his pocket but put a great deal 
into it, for by the terms of the new Act he will receive in 1921 
an amount equal to the average price of imported wheat 
of similar or comparable quality. Now, imported wheat 
has been bringing very high prices indeed. ‘The Minister 
of Food told the House of Commons recently that the 
average cost of North American wheat landed in this country 
in May was 148s. 8d. per 480lb. ‘The consumer’s attention 
has been distracted from the grain market. He has had 
no cause to realise the scarcity and consequent high prices 
of the material from which his bread is made. He has 
even been led to believe that during the war he was paying 
for his loaf when he handed over eightpence or ninepence 
to the baker. It did very little to disillusion him when 
this sum was raised to a shilling. He may know, but he 
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does not realise, that the low price of the loaf was due to 
a subsidy paid by the Government. This subsidy will 
shortly be removed and as a result bread will be dearer 
in England than it has ever been in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. We doubt if it has ever been so dear 
before, even allowing for the greater purchasing power 
of money in the past. When wheat, during the Peninsular 
War, rose to 120s. a quarter this was considered famine 
price. The great fall took place after 1879 when a disastrous 
harvest .in Great. Britain was followed by a stupendous 
increase in sea-borne wheat. Sir Thomas Middleton in 
a short but pregnant little paper has shown what an 
enormous increase in food prices, particularly in the loaf, 
may be expected during the coming winter. 

A few figures must be used to show at least the outlines 
of the situation. In the years before the war our supplies 
of wheat came from three groups of countries: Canada, 
the United States and the Argentine being one, Australia 
and India the second, and Russia and Rumania the third. 
Now, when war broke out wheat growing was rapidly extended 
in Canada, the United States and the Argentine, and the 
combined crops reached the gigantic total of 44,100,000 tons 
in 1915. Last season’s harvest yielded 36,700,000 tons. 
In this way the American effort made up for the loss of 
the Russian crop. But now the United States has practically 
returned to its pre-war acreage, and the total yield expected 
is 22,000,000 tons. Sir Thomas Middleton, after referring 
to the Argentine export duty and other causes of high wheat 
prices, says, “‘the present cost of American wheat appears 
to be chiefly due to the fact that the farmers of the United 
States, like the farmers of the United Kingdom, are rapidly 
reverting to pre-war farming.” ‘The United Kingdom is 
the greatest purchaser of wheat and, therefore, will be greatly 
affected by these changes. Sir Thomas drily remarks 
that, although the Americans went breadless to win the 
war, we cannot expect them to go hungry merely to oblige 
the English consumer. 

The moral scarcely needs pointing. It is that things 
make it absolutely necessary that the growing resources 
of this country should be developed to their utmost extent. 
Farmers are proverbially timid and go by precedent much 
more than by judgment; they have been given extremely 
advantageous terms for carrying on the work, and the 
country will endorse Sir Thomas Middleton’s words 
when he tells them ‘to cease arguing over the merits 
of guarantees, the dangers of low prices, the superb quality 
of our pastures, or the tearful propensities of our climate, 
and to get to work on the 1921 wheat crop.” What the 
country will remember is that Great Britain’s capacity for 
growing wheat is still largely undeveloped. It was shown 
during the war that it was possible to increase the supply 
of wheat by millions of quarters, and the limit was far 
from being reached. With the end of war has come a 
great scarcity and consequent dearness of provisions. A 
great many people besides the Government have shown 
an addiction to squandering money at a very unfortunate 
moment. War caused wealth to change hands in a remark- 
able manner, and those who came into new riches turned 
a deaf ear to the economists who foretold that what is 
happening now was inevitable from the beginning—that 
the appearance of prosperity is fallacious because it means 
only that the individual citizen is, in many cases, spending 
the money that the whole community, that is to say, the 
State, has borrowed. Already some progress has been 
made towards the discovery that when the State pays its 
debts it obtains the money from the individual, hence the 
fearful taxation under which the individual is wincing. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY MARY STRICKLAND, whose portrait is given on 

the first page of this week’s issue of Country LIFE, is 

the second daughter of the Earl of Wemyss and March. She 

was married in 1915 to Captain A. W. Strickland, Gloucester- 
shire Yeomanry, and has a little son, born last year. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to Country Lire, and foliowed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales 
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COUNTRY 
NOTES 





N the Preliminary Statement (Agricultural Returns 
of England and Wales, 1920) compiled from the 
returns collected on June 4th and compared with 
1919 the most discouraging fact is that there is 
a decrease of agricultural land of 228,610 acres. 

[he area may not be very considerable and the usual 
explanation will be forthcoming that it is due to the 
enclosure of cultivated land for houses, gardens, plea- 
sure grounds and also the allocation of land for build- 
ing sites; but, nevertheless, it is very unsatisfactory. At 
this moment when prices are very high and farming a 
lucrative business there ought to be such an addition to 
the cultivated area annually as would more than counter- 
balance the abstraction of land for other purposes than that 
of agriculture. The food-producing capacity of Great 
Britain cannot be extended to anything like its utmost 
limit unless a determined effort is made to bring under 
the plough annually a proportion of that land which is 
lying waste. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture will be much to 
blame if steps are not taken to secure this result. 


] N livestock the only redeeming feature is a considerable 

increase in the number of pigs and, as this includes the 
sows kept for breeding, we may look for a further expansion 
of pig-breeding next year. ‘The greatest loss in livestock 
is in the total number of sheep ; the falling off amounts 
to the very considerable total of 1,745,340. The stock of 
sheep is the smallest ever recorded and is 5,340,000, or 
29 per cent. below the average of the ten years immediately 
before the war. In this connection there should be read 
Sir Henry Rew’s article in the current number of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture on the decline in 
sheep-breeding. His explanation is vitiated by his having 
to admit the great decrease in the number of breeding ewes, 
which points to a serious continuation of the shrinkage. 
Farmers who have given up sheep explain their action on 
the ground that the revenue obtained from them was 
often not sufficient to pay for cultivating the turnip crop 
used to feed the sheep and also that in manuring, to which 
Sir Henry Rew attaches a great deal of importance, there 
is a great deal of loss from the action of the sun, rain and 
wind. The plain truth would seem to be that, as far as 
regards the production of mutton and wool, we cannot 
compete with Australia. On the other hand, the fame of 
the British flocks and herds for breeding purposes remains 
undiminished and the keeping of pedigree flocks becomes 
remunerative as soon as the fame of the flock has been 


thoroughly established. 


HERE are other features equally unsatisfactory. All 
the way down the pages of the Return the decreases 
preponderate over the increases. Wheat is 344,200 acres 
down, or 15.5 per cent. of what it was last year, and oats 
close on 300,000 acres down. The compensating features 
are an increase of 68,920 acres in the potato land and the 
vidence afforded that farmers are increasing and diversifying 
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their crops. They grow far more cabbage, savoys and kale, 
more kohl-rabi, rape, vetches and lucerne. ‘The cultivation 
of sugar beet has considerably extended. It reaches now 
3,110 acres, an increase of 2,720 acres over the preceding 
year. Flax for fibre and linseed occupies over 22,000 acres 
against 18,460 acres last year, showing an increase of 
4,000 acres. With this goes an increase in hops and small 
fruit. ‘Taken as a whole, the figures show that there must 
be a strong revival of the ploughing policy if the home farm 
is going to be made to contribute more largely to the pro- 
duction of food for the people. 


A BILL is about to be introduced into the House of 
Commons by Major David Davies with the object of 
standardising agricultural weights and measures. ‘This is 
a matter which we have frequently brought to the attention 
of our readers, as many difficulties and confusions arise 
from the use of local weights and measures. The Agri- 
cultural Reconstruction Committee reported that in the 
sale of wheat alone there are twenty-five different measures 
or weights used, and in the country there are twelve different 
bushels, three different hundredweights, seven different 
gallons, thirteen different pounds, ten different stones and 
nine different tons. Probably there are more, but these 
are known to exist. In traffic between one district and 
another they are not only a nuisance but the cause of mis- 
conception and consequent loss. ‘The idea of Major Davies 
is to make the unit a hundredweight of a hundred and twelve 
Imperial standard pounds. He would enforce the purchase 
and sale of wheat in these terms. He has selected the 
hundredweight of a hundred and twelve pounds as involving 
less trouble than the metric system or the cental system. 
It falls in with the railway system of calculating by the ton, 
the scales and weights of the country are adapted to the 
hundredweight, feeding cakes and meals are sold by the 
ton, sacks are made to take one or two hundredweights 
of grain. The bill may be modified in the House of 
Commons, but will have the general support of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and will simplify a complicated 
system. 
A ROUND. 
Come out ; 
Those printed thoughts are fetters. 
June’s merry scent has argument 
That no book-logic betters. 


why worship letters ? 


Come out, my dear; be jolly. 

Books but increase your folly. 
When hill and wood are understood 

You'll quit your melancholy. 


Come, quit your melancholy. 


Joun MAcLeEop. 


] T. would have been a wonderful triumph for Harry 
Vardon, now fifty years old, if he had succeeded in 
winning the American Open Championship. He failed by 
a single stroke, but another Jersey golfer, Edward Ray, 
a comparative boy of forty-three or so, came to the rescue 
and won. We have at last come fully to appreciate that 
American Golfers are very formidable, and this fine victory 
by our two lonely invaders over a huge defending army 
more than two hundred and fifty strong will delight all who 
have been watching them in the newspapers. One never 
ceases to wonder at the sheer physical strength of pro- 
fessional golfers who can play almost their best day after 
day with never arest. Vardon and Ray have been travelling 
and playing continuously ever since they landed. ‘Their 
“ schedule,” as the Americans call it, is enough to frighten 
the life out of any amateur, especially if he reflects that 
journeys in America are extremely long and weather 
extremely hot. For two players whose aggregate ages 
are not far short of a hundred it strikes us as a remarkable 
feat of endurance. Both men are greatly to be congratulated 
and we hope their feats may inspire our three amateurs, 
Mr. Tolley, Mr. Wethered and Lord Charles Hope, who 
have just sailed to play in the Amateur Championship. 
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F old-fashioned Welshmen were right when they danced 
for joy if a shoal of porpoises made its appearance in 
August, then two different sets of people will have cause 
to rejoice: the farmer, because after such prolonged wet 
weather as has threatened his crops with ruin, has now 
a prospect of getting his harvest in under the best con- 
ditions, and the cricketer, who, after the experience of so 
many weeks of drenching rain, is likely to have a fortnight’s 
good weather in which to decide the County Championship. 
It stands in a very open position at the time of writing, and 
the public is showing more interest in it than ever. At 
the Oval on Saturday there were no fewer than 30,000 visitors 
and on the same day at Sheffield, where Yorkshire was 
beginning what may turn out a historic fight with Middlesex, 
the crowd was also a record. ‘There never was an occasion 
when the County Championship was more keenly watched 
by the public. 


HOSE who are given to moralise economically will find 
food for reflection in many a picture presented in this 
country to-day. Here is one observed last Saturday. 
It was beautiful harvest weather and the reaper was at work 
in a forty-acre wheatfield. Beautifully ripe and golden it 
lay in the August sunshine. Not so many years ago that 
field would have exhibited a very stirring scene. A large 
gang, numbering anything from twenty to sixty, of men, 
women and boys, would have been shearing the corn, 
binding the sheaves, setting up the stooks, and, perhaps, 
if the farmer were thrifty, raking between them. But on 
this field on Saturday there was visible only a small motor 
dragging a self-binding reaping machine. It was driven 
by the farmer’s son, who was accompanied by a small boy ; 
and beautifully it did the work—cutting cleanly, binding 
without a mistake and leaving the sheaf ready to be placed 
upright. ‘The only other person in the field was the farmer 
himself, who was striding about with his gun waiting for 
the rabbits. But the rabbits, to his disappointment, made no 
appearance, for, as the farmer said, when they hear the rattle 
of a tractor they depart swiftly before he has time to get a shot 
at them. Familiarity cannot stale the wonderful character 
of such work nor dim the conclusions to be drawn from it. 
That little machine was doing what a great gang of labourers 
would have had to do in the olden time, and making the 
human harvester very nearly superfluous. ‘Two or three 
men who were stooking in a neighbouring field eventually 
came and stooked in this one, and that was all the staff 
required. ‘The moral to be drawn is that the increased 
use of machinery is bound to diminish more and more the 
number of men required. Even at the present cost of 
the tractor and of petrol the farmer was getting his harvest 
in more cheaply than would have been the case had he 
been paying out the high wages now in demand to the 
former large number of helpers. 


R. R. H. CARR, Director-General of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, has a fine story to tell 

of the expansion of the co-operative movement since the 
signing of the Armistice. He says that fully one-third 
of the farmers in England and Wales are at present memhers 
of co-operative societies. We all wish further success to 
his efforts and look forward to the time when the other 
two-thirds will be got in also. His most successful means 
of securing this end is to continue the propaganda campaign. 
In June, 1920, it was reported that the Society had held 
some three hundred propaganda meetings and had recruited, 
on an average, a hundred farmers a day. In twelve months 
the membership of farmers’ co-operative societies in England 
and Wales increased by over forty per cent. and their share 
capital by over a hundred per cent. These facts speak 
for themselves. Mr. Carr gives a very good hint to those 
large farmers who would like to help the movement. He 
bases it on the psychology of the average farmer, who will 
never listen to theoretical considerations and logical deduc- 
tions, but is easily influenced by the opinion of those he 
knows and trusts. So Mr. Carr thinks that the best propa- 
ganda speech is the utterance of a single sentence from the 
lips of a leading farmer: “I used to think that this agri- 
cultural co-operation was all nonsense, but now I am going 
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to back it and put my money into it.”” That is thie’ way to 
talk to farmers, and we can only add, more power to his 
elbow. 


THE Registrar-General is so often depressing that one 

is more than glad to welcome the cheering figures 
in his last Report. ‘They show the addition to the population 
in the last three months of 160,067. It appears that there 
has been a great deal of marrying and giving in marriave 
since the Armistice was signed, with results that will co 
something to lessen the apprehension aroused by a declining 
birth-rate. A feature worth noticing in the returns is 
that the number of male children is considerably greater 
than that of the females. However, it would be a mistake to 
found any dogmatic opinion upon a single Report. The pre- 
ponderance of boys may come into it accidentally and give 
an incorrect idea of the average. At the same time, there is 
legitimate ground for satisfaction in the increase of popula- 
tion, first because it is the only way to make up the wastage 
of war, and secondly it is taken, with good reason, as a 
sign of national prosperity. Considering the prepon- 
derance of women necessarily consequent on the war, the 
increase of boy births will be specially welcomed. 


A MOUSE. 
There’s a secret life in the house ! 
A mouse. 
A wave of the screen in the empty grate, 
Like Fate 
Through a microscope. 
A murmur of crumbled crumbs 
Like a tiny roll of drums. 
A tail drawn over the floor 
By the curtain, round the door— 
Nothing more. 
There’s a secret life in the house ! 
A mouse. 
ANNE F. Browy. 


NOTHER great Victorian has passed away in the 
person of Sir Norman Lockyer, the famous astronomer. 

He was born in 1836, so that he lived through the greater 
part of the era which is designated Victorian. It was in 
1868 that, simultaneously with Janssen, he made his first 
great discovery, namely, that the sun’s chromosphere 
could be seen in broad daylight. Since that time almost 
up to the date of his death he has filled a great place in 
the intellectual life of his time. He had a fine literary taste, 
and it will ever be remembered that he was an intimate 
friend of the poet Tennyson. He helped his daughter to 
write an interesting little book on ‘“‘ ‘Tennyson as a Student 
and a Poet of Nature,” published in 1910. But, of course, 
his great interests were in science, and he was speciall\ 
attracted to the sun and the phenomena closely related to 
it. ‘This accounts for the very great interest he felt in sun 
worship and sun temples. His help in the mending or 
restoration of Stonehenge a few years ago was invaluable 


N Monday last Mrs. Salomons formally opened th: 
memorial to her late husband, Mr. Leopold Salomons, 


who purchased Box Hill and gave it to the nation. Thi 
memorial was referred to in our Summer Number. Lor 
Farrer, who is Chairman of the Management Committee, 
said both Mr. Salomons and his friend, the late Sir Rober 
Hunter, felt the charms of wood, dale, water and view 
and Mr. Salomons gave effect to his in a very substantia! 
manner. But this effect would be spoilt if the place hac 
to be guarded by policemen like a London park. Lorc 
Farrer was perfectly right in trying to impress his audienc« 
with the need of cultivating a sense of common property 
in open spaces, so that each in his way would act the! part 
of guardian as far as is necessary. 
UNDAY brought back a very pleasant pre-war memory. 
It was the first occasion since July, 1914, when the cheap 
trippe. could go to Boulogne without first submitting to 
the worry and expense connected with obtaining a passport. 
One hopes that this will be the starting point of a riddance 
from the formalities which were necessary in war-time 
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but have ceased to be so now. ‘The visitor to France, as a 
rule, very much dislikes the ordeal he has to undergo 
of not only filling in his passport papers but waiting his 
turn at the end of a queue until he gets the various signatures 
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required, and otherwise being worried in a manner very 
obnoxious to the English nature. We cannot be surprised 
that the Boulogne boat was very freely patronised on 
Sunday. 





DOWNS 


By V. H. 


FRIEDLAENDER. 





“THE LONG SOFT ROLL OF THE DOWNS.” 


HERE was once (so our vivacious old landlady told us) 

a famous London specialist who was driven, by the state 

of his wife’s health, to spend a year in that particular 

village of ‘‘ Sussex by the sea.” And one summer day, 

standing at his garden gate, he had spoken as she passed. 
‘They come here for the air,” he remarked, his eyes following, 
with an expression half humorous, half exasperated, the stream 
of visitors all moving down the village street in one direction— 
seawards. ‘‘ And they’re right. The air’s marvellous—perfect. 
But it’s not on the beach. It’s there!” He indicated the long, 
soft roll of the Downs behind his house, their green expanse 
then, as ever, all but deserted. For every tiny figure or group 
visible at any time on that billowing surface, a score at least 
hurry to the narrow, pebbled beach, which, overcrowded at the 
best of times, is swallowed up altogether towards high tide 
by the fiercely encroaching sea that takes, winter by winter, its 
toll of the steep chalk cliffs. 

The appeal of the Downs, so potent for those who feel it 
at all, is, it would seem, less general, less obvious than that of the 
sea. It is even conceivable that some who might feel it never 
ds, because they never resist that first daily impulse of themselves 
or of their companions on holiday, that carries them seawards. 

For it is not enough to be staying by the sea and to “ go 
for a walk on the Downs ”—to give to them some unconsidered 
trifles of time, with the object of taking exercise or of plucking 
wildflowers or of gathering raspberries. In Nature, as in life, 
with what measure we mete, it is measured to us again; and 
so, going to the Downs thus, we obtain what we go for— 
exercise, flowers, fruit. 

But the Downs themselves !—how different a thing are 
they. They will give ; but they must first receive. They must 
be approached with leisure—a long day’s leisure—in the hand, 
and with no hint of purpose up the sleeve. Then they will 
give, and their gift will be themselves. 

It was in this way that we went—that we chanced, by a 
harmonious. combination of happy accidents, to go. We had 
the day before us, a July day of hot sun overhead and cool wind 
from the sea; we were innocent of all intention except that of 
spending our day on the Downs; we had a picnic lunch with 
us, and the vaguest directions concerning possible tea in a 
problematical village (the very name of which we kept forgetting, 
and laboriously building up again out of a succession of hazy 
clues). 

The narrow downland track—made by what feet, how long 
ago ?—branched off sharply and steeply from the tarred cliff 
road, busy with its flitting cars and roaring motor buses. For 
the first quarter of a mile or so there were signs of human life— 
2 bleak farm cowering in a dip to escape the tremendous fury 


of winter winds ; a bunch of flowers picked and tossed away ; 
cigarette ends ; an empty chocolate box. But soon, incredibly 
soon, there came the change that every lover of earth knows 
the subtle change that signifies the passage from haunts of men 
to fastnesses of Nature. ‘There fell a calmness, an unsullied 
peace on the air; sky and sea, bird, flower and grass took on 
another glory, native and serene ; we were free of the unquiet 
ways of men. 

Up and up, the soft green hill (patterned in purple with 
wild thyme) melting away behind us, and every backward glance 
revealing more of a world newly made by the climb. ‘The road 
with its ant-like traffic; the red village dominated by its old 
black mill ; a curve of coast with the sharp white teeth of cliffs 
above it, and gulls, white and black, outlining those giddy 
edges ; a thin blue smoke rising from the port in the hollow 
far away ; the sea itself, an illimitable plain of sheeted silver. 

Up and up, until, beside a clump of furze and brambles, 
and amid an increasing riot of birds and flowers, we flung our- 
selves down, with faces to the sky, and rested. The top of 
the hill !—for what else does one climb it ? What is there in 
all Nature to beat that moment of attainment and rest, of being 
swung in the arms of the wind so close against the sky that one 
may drink at its vast blue cup—and be, for a moment, whole ? 

Leisure. Leisure to rest and be silent; to watch for 
spacious periods the artist clouds at their work ; for similar zons 
to listen to the unending praises of the larks, and to smell the 
cunningly compounded smell of grass, gorse, clover, thyme 
and sea. Sea: leisure to realise that the Downs, giving so 
royally in the sunny silence the essence of themselves, add to 
that gift the very quintessence also of the far and softly surging 
sea. 

Yes ; but sea and Downs ?>—Downs and sea? What was 
the shadowy presence that had faintly troubled a whole merning 
with its refusal to materialise? What was the something 
essential missed ?—the master-key to this particular spot and 
this lyric morning mood ? 

Ah !—leisure, even, to come to grips with that. A thrill 
of remembrance and delight ; a mist before the eves ; a word 
a pregnant name exchanged with a companion: ‘“ Francis 
Thompson.” 

It was enough. Here (or hereabouts) those lustrous, 
haggard eyes had dreamed their dreams, seen their transcendent 
visions ; and here, “ fast for ever in a tangle of sweet rhymes,” 
was the beauty of Nature linked to the beauty of art. Thence- 
forward on that day we could “ not stir a flower without troubling 
of a star ” in the fields of heavenly poetry. 

Was it the wind bowing the miles of tall grasses in wave 
upon flowing wave, and bowing, too, the heart for rapture ?— 
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Once for all that loveliness had been seized and held in a vivifying 
phrase : 

The grasses, like an anchored smoke, 

Ride in the bending gale. 
Was it a tall thistle or an elfin harebell that claimed admiration ?— 
One had been before us, with 

Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 

Six foot out of the turf, : : 

And the harebell shakes on the windy hill— 

O the breath of the distant surf ! 

Or was it the spilt scarlet of poppies in a far cornfield that 
arrested the eye ?>—There came remembrance of 

The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 

Heavy with dreams, as that with bread : 
together with the fainting acknowledgment of the man, 

I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread : 
and,-close upon it, the triumphant cry (too high for pride) of 
the poet who knows his calling and election sure, 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap; but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 

Yes, these were the Downs, lovely and pleasant in them- 
selves ; but here, too, we companied with that one of “ those 
great dead ” of whom he himself had written, 

They passed, they passed, but cannot pass away, 
For England feels them in her blood like wine. 
Hot sun; cool wind; the generous noontide heart of a 


“SO CLOSE AGAINST THE SKY THAT 


summer day. 


And a gradual sensation, a growingly clamorous 
need, revealing itself at last as being entirely of earth: Junch ! 
Sandwiches, cider, fruit: a lunch for Olympus ; a lunch 


for the Downs. Afterwards, talk and silence ; idleness, dreams, 
existence for the timeless moment. Not a footstep; not a 
sound. Only the wheeling gulls and the larks—the larks ! 

Presently a walk. A walk undertaken with a general notion 
of locating the site of the elusive village, and failing conspicuously 
in its object, but resulting, on the other hand, in an armful of such 
flowers as grow, surely, only on the Downs—and on Olympus, 
chief among them being the tall and lovely and honeyed scabious. 

Another rest, followed by another walk—this time without 
an object at all. And then, strolling a green plateau apparently 
endless, a sudden check, a headlong dip in front of us, and the 
village—the no longer problematical village—jumbled together at 
the bottom of it, like a handful of toy bricks erected by a child. 
Church, vicarage, manor, farm, rose-wreathed cottages : the world 
in replica ; the fair side of the world in entrancing miniature. 

Tea in the garden of the first of the cottages—tea ample 
and home-made and ‘not in the least elusive or in miniature. 
Tea served, moreover, by the identical old woman whose fame 
had escaped even from that secret fold of the Downs, and 
penetrated to the red village by the sea whence we had come. 
A gnarled and weather-beaten old woman, fearfully reputed 
to have had twenty-three children, but still indomitable and 
genial beneath a sun-bonnet that must have endeared her to 
any artist seeking what he might pictorially devour. 
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Homeward at last and at leisure ; homeward replete with 
tea and thyme-scented air and happiness. Satisfied for once ; 
content with what a day had brought forth; asking nothing 
more of life. And so—yet one more thing added to us: a 
dewpond. 

O, but it was skilfully hidden; the secret village was 
nothing to it. ‘Twice we had passed its very brim and missed 
it. But this time we found it—or it us. Dumb with delight, 
with crowding memories of childhood and folklore and fairylaid 
and the magic of a name—‘‘ Dewpond ”’ !—we sat beside its 
pellucid brink and waited. 

Birds came to it from far and near; birds known and (to 
our shame and confusion) unknown. Little birds from the 
neighbouring furze bushes trod its placid edges, daintily sipping ; 
roving swallows troubled the still surface of the pool with their 
sword-like wings. Laughable and lovable were the swallows : 
some of them skimming the water adroitly with just the rigit 
flicker and flip ; others plunging too far and emerging dripping 
and top-heavy ; others again losing their nerve and shirking 
contact with the water at the last second. But all of them 
circling one way to dip, all keeping up the delicious semblance 
of its being a game and of their chuckling over it. 

In a misguided moment of enthusiasm and admiration we 
scattered crumbs on the far side of the dewpond. Quickly we 
were made aware of our error of taste. It was not so much that 
the downland birds rejected our largesse as that they disregarded 
it; had they not been birds, who see everything, we could have 
sworn that they were unaware of the offering. Not a bird paused 


MAY DRINK AT ITS VAST BLUE ‘CUP.” 
to look or touch; they threaded their accustomed way to the 
water with a supreme unconsciousness that was a lesson in tac', 
a revelation in the good manners that ignore a social blunder 
We were crushed. These were birds—not mendica: ' 
London sparrows ; and we and our crumbs were alike superfluou 
Homeward again—humbly homeward. Back over t!< 
flowery, gently thrusting shoulder of the Down ; back throu; 
a glory of sunset light, and to the accompaniment of yet anoth © 
marvelling memory—the poet’s invocation, with its “ tremulov 
exactitude ” of phrase, to the sinking sun, seen from son 
kindred spot : 
This knoll is snowed with blosmy manna, 
And fire-dropt as a seraph’s mail. 


Here every eve thou stretchest out 

Untarnishable wing, 

And marvellously bring’st about 

Newly an olden thing. 
“* Newly an olden thing.” Had other eyes than ours ever see» 
this flawless beauty—the large and swelling grandeur of thes: 
evening Downs, with their nobility of liné, bare yet unspeakabl 
soft, the supreme instance of “‘ beauty unadorned ”? Was 
there ever before such a light on sea or land ?—ever before, in 
pockets of the hills, the drift and swing of such deep cloud- 
shadows ?—Of course! Nevertheless, once more and for us— 
“ newly an olden thing.” 

Homeward—ever homeward. Back past the bleak farm, 

the faded flowers, the cigarette ends; back to the tarred 
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road and the thunder of motor ’buses; to the pretty but 
profiteering red village, and to the feverish world that we 
and our kind had made for ourselves. Back— yet not 
entirely. For we had been on the Downs, and would 
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return:.to them from afar in many a flowering moment of 
solitude ; we were a part of one more thing that we had 
seen—that we had, to the full stretch of our individual 
capacity, blessedly seen. 





THE RAVEN AT HOME 


By ArTHUR BROOK. 


HE raven, in common with the buzzard, has become 
fairly numerous in certain districts. Would that the 
same could be said of the kite. Corvus corax is one 
of our earliest nesting species, and not infrequently 
commences incubation in February. On February 22nd, 
920, in beautiful summer-like weather, I visited a certain 





breeding haunt of the raven. The nest was quickly discovered, 
it being built on a ledge at the base of a mountain ash, and was 
quite ready for eggs. It was in a really good position for 
photography, and faced the north-west. Owing to inclement 
weather, which rendered bird-photography in the mountains 
anything but a picnic, I did not visit the haunt again until 


{ WELCOMED BY THE HUNGRY BROOD. 
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COMING BACK TO 


April 18th. The nest now held five young ravens between 
three and four weeks old. Nothing was done that day in the 
way of building a “ hide,” but on April 23rd, in company with 
my friend Mr. O. G. Pike, I paid another visit. With the 
aid of two shepherds we partly built the “ hide,” from which 
we hoped to take photographs and kinematograph pictures. 
It was a most glorious day, and we arranged to bring up all 
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THE LITTLE ONES. 


our paraphernalia—no small load—and complete our hide 
on the following day. 

We were astir very early the next morning, and met the 
younger shepherd at the rendezvous—a local railway station— 
which was at least five miles from the nest. During the night 
the weather had changed for the worse, rain was falling and the 
mountains were shrouded in mist. We distributed the load, 


THE NEST. 
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then wended our way through a village, not yet astir. A mile 
further on we met the old shepherd with a pony, and never 
was sight more welcome. In answer to a remark that the load 
did not appear very heavy upon starting, “ Billy Boy,” as the 
old man is called throughout at least three counties, quzintly 
remarked : “ If you carry a feather far enough it will seem like 
a goose.” Old Billy is considered a very hard nut to crack 
by all in the surrounding districts, and they say that if they 
can get the better of “ Billy Boy ” there only remains one other 
to overcome. Mist and rain were the order of the day, and we 
were all most pleased to reach 
the shepherd’s house. We 
completed the hide as well 
as circumstances would allow, 
aad Mr. Pike and I arranged 
t» come again the following 
:,orning should the weather be 
aaything like favourable. The 
':rometer and direction of the 
viad came in for a good deal 
./ attention both that night and 
‘he next morning. 

Although the elements 
oked none too promising, we 
elected to make the attempt, 
and reached the nest about 
ioam. One young raven was 
dead beneath its companions, 
and it was in poor condition ; 
ie others were quite healthy- 
looking, however. Our hide, 
being made up of sticks, old 
pieces of sacking, heather and 
rushes, looked very natural, 
and a plank for a seat made 
things fairly comfortable. 
Taking advantage of the 
ravens’ absence, Mr. Pike and 
I crept inside, and the shep- 
herds “boxed” us up before 
departing. 

About half an hour had 
passed when the young ravens 
bestirred themselves suddenly 
and croaked expectantly. A 
black form passed the hide, 
and Mr. Pike whispered, “ Here 
she comes.” She did not 
alight upon the nest as ex-. 
pected, however, but about 
three yards further down the 
ravine. Her pouch was dis- 
tended with food, and upon 
the youngsters again calling she 
left her perch, took a short 
flight past our hide and 
then back to the nest. The 
young birds were fed by re- 
gurgitation at intervals of about 
fifteen minutes for two hours, 
and then came a lapse of an 
hour or more. 

The following day was 
spent by Mr. Pike and myself 
at the raven’s nest. A_ pair 
of kestrels were about to start 
housekeeping in a cleft in the 
rock lower down the dingle. 
Should either kestrel be in 
the air when the cock raven 
appeared upon the scene there 
was trouble for the kestrel. A 
few years ago this pair of 
ravens left the haunt for a 
period of three years and took - 
up their abode some four 
miles away. During that time 
the buzzard nested in this ravine, but upon the ravens’ 
return poor Buteo was forced to retire to a wood upwards of 
a mile away. 

In the spring of this year (1920) I came across a raven’s 
nest built in a cliff of, say, rooyds. extent, and in which hundreds 
o! pairs of jackdaws also nested. It was the first week of May, 
and the majority of young ravens leave the nest about this time. 
(he youngsters in this case were fit to leave at any time, and 
both old birds were very angry at my intrusion. I spent a 
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considerable time watching them tumbling in the air and waging 
war upon the jackdaws. Occasionally a mob of about twenty 
or so of these birds would give chase to one or other of the 
ravens, but the latter easily eluded them. Several times the 
cock raven caught a jackdaw away from its fellows, and then 
the smaller bird would have to flee for its very life. I did not 
see the raven actually strike a jackdaw, but on several occasions 
it was a ‘“‘ near go.” Last spring I watched an infuriated curlew 
attack and drive a raven in headlong flight from the vicinity 
of the former’s young. Never did buzzard, kestrel or jackdaw 


A FAMILY PARTY. 


fly with greater speed and abandon from a raven than did that 
bird from the curlew. 

To return to the raven’s nest. Mr. Pike and I left the 
hide at 3.30 p.m., and then took a series of kinematograph 
pictures of it and the haunt. The following day my friend 
left the mountains and returned to his home. 

On May 1st I paid my last visit to the nest to try to depict, 
if possible, the raven alighting. Only two young birds now 
remained in the nest; the others, I discovered afterwards, 
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had made 
their way up 
the ledge to 
the rocks 
above. I 
fixed up two 
cameras, both 
of which have 
focal _ plane 
shutters. The 
aperture of 
one lens is 
F4.5 and of 
the other 
F6.8. Con- 
sidering the 
very poor 
light I had to 
contend with, 
the. photo- 
graphs turned 
out fairly 
satisfactory. 
The chief 
mode of feed- 
ing was re- 
gurgitation, 
but in two 
instances the 
old raven 


FEEDING THE 


threw up a steaming mass of red flesh on the nest. ‘This was 
quickly despatched by the youngsters with great gusto. For 
anyone a bit liverish this is not a sight to be recommended. 
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Shortly after 
3-p.m:.. i 
commenced 
to rain 
heavily, and 
all other 
photographs 
were’ quite 
washed away, 
In this part 
of the world 
shepherds 
seldom 
molest the 
raven, and 
the eg 
collector does 
not get many 
clutches, for 
the nests are 
usually built 
in places 
which are 
inaccessible 
without a 
rope. This 
year I have 
seen nine 
broods of 
young ravens. 
It is not an uncommon thing to hear, and often see, a pair 
of ravens passing over the small township in which this article 
was written. 


YOUNG ONES. 
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DELPHINIUMS FOR GARDEN EFFECT. 
OR some years there has been a tendency on the part 
of nurserymen to introduce new delphiniums of a more 
or less stunted habit. However good the colour may be, 
a dwarfed inflorescence is of little use for garden effect. 
If the delphinium is to retain its title as queen of the 
hardy border flowers—and so far it is unrivalled—we must have 
strong growing plants. The tallest spires are the best for border 
effect. Delphiniums can be made to bloom for months by 
cutting off the spikes after flowering. When the centre spike is 
cut away side shoots send up a succession of flowers. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that continuous flowering tends to 
exhaust the plants, and a top-dressing of rich soil and manure 
should be applied. The clumps should be replanted and divided 
every three or four years. This is best done in spring just as the 
plants are starting into growth, though it may be carried out 
successfully in late summer, but not in late autumn. The plants 
should be cut down about ten days beforehand. They start 
growth afresh, : 
and are then 
ready to 
divide and re- 
plant. Donot 
omit to water 
overhead and 
shade after re- 
planting. 
Inarecent 
issue of The 
Garden a 
reader who 
grows hybrid 
delphiniums 
in masses des- 
cribed a rapid 
method of in- 
creasing them. 
The method 
is advised for 
August, when 
the flowers are 
going off, if 
not already 
over. The 
only tools 
required are a 
small hand- 
fork and a 
sharp knife. A 
stem placed 
rather outside 


the main DELPHINIUMS FROM PALEST 


BLUE TO DARKEST SHADES OF INDIGO. 


GARDEN 


group of flower-stems is selected and the fork driven into 
the ground 3ins. or gins. from the spot where the chosen 
stem joins the root-stock. A slow and steady pull on the 
stem is applied until it is separated from the stock, when 
several healthy dormant buds and a cluster of young shoots 
will be found adhering to the stem above the point at 
which it has been severed. Having procured in this manner 
the desired number of rooted subdivisions, the upper part of 
the stem is cut away, leaving about 6ins. These are labelled 
and potted up in 6in. pots. For the fortnight following potting 
the plants are kept under the stage of a cold greenhouse which 
is closed at night. Growth will be active by this time, and the 
plants are stood in the open and kept well watered. When the 
plants are sufficiently rooted they are moved from the pots 
to their permanent quarters. Plenty of time is thus given 
for the plants to get established in their new homes before 
winter puts a temporary stoppage to their growth. Every 
hardy plant catalogue contains a lengthy list of varieties. Per- 
fection, pale 
blue and 
heliotrope, as 
the _ illustra- 
tion denotes 
is very well 
named. Inthe 
background 
can be see 
another dis- 
tinct variety, 
Rev. E. Las- 
celles, purp! 
blue, wit! 
prominen 
white centre 
Duke of Con- 
naught, King 
of Delphi- 
niums, Car- 
men, Lamar- 
tine, Moer- 
heimi (white). 
Persimmon 
(sky blue) 
The Alake 
(royal blue) 
and the ex- 
quisite - Bella- 
donna (Cam- 
bridge blue) 
are all grand 
border varie- 
ties. H.C. 
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is ANOTHER PENGUIN’S EGG AT EDINBURGH 


ed [The photographs of the baby King Penguin at the Scottish Zoological Park, taken by Miss D. A. L. Mackenzie and recently 
in published in Country LiFe, have inspired Mr. J. C. McKechnie to send us those which are given here. They tell the story of a 
and second egg, laid on the 17th of last month. The period of incubation of the penguin egg hatched last year was seven weeks and 
three days. The bird is now sitting patiently, and has still two or three weeks to go.] 


‘ Mother ” arrives on the scene. 


’ 


a She tells the ‘“‘ lady ”’ what she thinks. 





ty, ** Father’ and the “ friend’? answer back. 





The“ lady” gets it while “ father * Though no: her own, she finds the 


C. “ Mother ” tries to retrieve the egg on its way to the 
listens to his wife’s remarks. egg none the worse for rough usage. 


interloper, but fails in her attempt. 
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WILSLEY HOUSE 


CRANBROOK, KENT, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


LD&NEVW 


OME day in the far distant future, when the Black 
Country has lost its blackness and the tall chimneys 
have fallen down and the slag heaps are a mass of vegeta- 
tion, the title of “The Garden of England” may be 
applied to Staffordshire. It has come to pass in Kent, 
as can be seen on any railway poster. But that great expanse 
of fruit blossom whence the oast houses rise like so many red 
tiled churches, and which, seen from the hills about Goudhurst, 
inspired Mr. Kipling to sing of “‘ The deep blue goodness of the 
Weald,” was for centuries the impenetrable Andredsweald that 
lay like an ocean of tree tops between the North and South 
Downs. In all our fairy steries, if you remember them, one of the 
three sons of the aged man was always a woodman ; throughout 
the Dark Ages and beyond them a host of these woodmen waged 


1.—THE SOUTH GABLE. 


Mr. HERBERT ALEXANDER. 
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incessant warfare on the Wealden forests, while an army of 
second sons tilled where their brothers had hacked and grubbed, 
By the beginning of the fourteenth century the forests had 
shrunk, roughly, to the valley of the Rother and to the more 
broken country through which that river flows. Then the 
forest of England became the factory, and its inhabitants were 
marked by the turbulence that is inseparable from labour. 
Iron was smelted at Lamberhurst and Burwash, and Edward III 
instituted a great weaving industry. To see how that puissant 
prince contrived this, we must glance over the Channel to where 
Louis of Nevers was Count of Flanders and a vassal of the 
French King. Edward’s first campaign in the thirties of that 
century was directed against this ally of France. His armies 
devastated the rich weaving cities of Ypres, Bruges and Ghent, 
and by prohibiting in 1337 the 
export of wool to them he 
reduced those cities to a state 
of famine. Simultaneously he 
issued proclamations through- 
out the Low Countries inviting 
the famished weavers to come 
to England and ply their craft 
where the wool was grown. 
His tempting prospectuses were 
answered by ever increasing 
numbers, and though for a 
century the industry was a 
trifle exotic and continual pro- 
tection and_ subsidies were 
necessary, at the end of that 
time it was well established, 
the Flemings had intermarried 
with their neighbours and a 
new race of craftsmen was at 
work. 

The chief centre of the 
trade in southern England 
grew up at Cranbrook, a lonel; 
steading in the forest, but 
watered by a stream that could 
be dammed up into the hamme 
ponds that drove the mills, anc 
surrounded by deposits o 
fuller’s-earth—a fatty kind o 
marl, which was applied in a 
paste form to the cloth in grea 
wooden tubs, and drubbed into 
it by the hammers for whic! 
the water power was required. 

To look after the pioneer: 
and to collect the dues leviec 
on every ell, or “auln” o! 
cloth, an “ aulnager” was 
appointed to each county, 0! 
whom one of the first was 
‘* John Crane, of Cranebrook.’ 
The Staple, as the collection o! 
these dues was called, was 
fixed at various places: Can- 
terbury, Sandwich, Calais o1 
elsewhere, but never in more 
than one place at the same 
time. So prosperous did Cran- 
brook and its suburbs become, 
that at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit its population 
is said to have exceeded that 
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century, and no fewer than 120 acres were under water in hammer 
onds. Now, however, it is shrunk to little more than a long 
village that straggles along a road that leads to nowhere in par- 
ticular, save to some other village like itself. But at a distance of, 
perhaps, a mile from the church, there is a ring of fine half-timber 
houses, the cloth halls, and later the residences of the various 
master weavers. These men attained to a state of no mean 
affluence, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from the 
Calendar of State Papers : 


1523.—-Wm. More, of Crane- 
~ “brook, was one of the sureties 
for the payment, _ before 
Ascensiontide next, by George 
Nevil lord of Burgavenny, of 
10,000 marks, in default of 
which his lordship must go to 
the Tower of London. Wm. 
More was surety for £100. 


Just such a one as William 
More lived at Wilsley, perhaps 
More himself, but there are no 
records of the inhabitants prior 
to ihe end of the seventeenth 
ccutury. The house, as it 
studs to-day, has been at least 
three times subjected to con- 
siderable alterations, and it is 
owing to the thoroughness of 
these alterations that the 
house has continued to be in- 
halvited all these years, and is, 
in itself and in plan, so very 
little altered. Although a token 
or counter of the middle of 
the fourteenth century was 
found under the floor of the 
hall and within what must 
have undoubtedly been the 
first structure—huge oak beams 
simply laid upon the soil (they 
still remzin and form the 
‘armature ” of the house as it 
stands to-day)—the date of the 
earliest part of the existing 
building can scarcely be before 
1500. Pattenden in Goudhurst, 
which it resembles in the matter 
of the recessed front, was 
built in 1529 by Henry VIII’s 
standard bearer ; and survivals 
of fifteenth century half-timber 
work are extremely rare. The 
counter mentioned above is a 
base metal piece about the 
size of a shilling. Counters 
made of silver, ivory, and 
baser metals, many of Augs- 
burg manufacture, were uni- 
versally used in the Middle 
Ages as ready reckoners, the 
very name “ exchequor ” being 
a survival of when the game 
of finance was played on a 
chequered board with these 
tokens. I have said that the 
original plan survives: this 
is true except for a wing to 
the east, thrown out by the 
present owners, which, in so 
far as it affects the form of the 
old house, merely encloses as a 
well what used to be a small 
court, round three sides of 
which the habitation was built. 
This court is further restricted 
in area by a passage skirting the back of the front block, 
also of recent construction. The main entrance is now from 
the north instead of by the door shown in Fig. 4. 

The well defined gables, with their Gothic barge-boards, are 
frequently met with in this district and are probably an outcome 
of the connection with the Low Countries, since the indigenous 
type was the plain hipped roof. ‘This (Fig. 2) was, of course, 
the principal front, containing the rooms where the business of 
the master was conducted. The eastern block (Fig. 3) is much 
simpler and more economical in structure, having within the 
offices and servants’ quarters ; gables have here been dispensed 
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with. Connection between the two blocks was maintained by 
prolonging the southern gable (Fig. 1) back till it met the kitchen 
block. The whole of the centre of the principal building was 
devoted to a fine hall, rising to the open rafters ; admittance was 
gained through a door that opened straight into this hall at its 
northern extremity (Fig. 4). On your left as you go in was a half- 
timber party wall, plain save for an ornamented transversal beam 
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Showing “The Burning of Sodom” (on door), ‘‘ The Storm on the Lake of Genesaret,” ‘‘ Legion,” 
and *‘ The Casting Out of the Money Changers.” 


at a height of some eight feet, in the middle of which twin 
doors (Fig. 6), familiar in more domestic buildings as leading to 
buttery and pantry, communicated in this case with what were 
probably business offices. In a domestic hall, too, there would 
have been a screen on your right as you came in ; here, however, 
I am inclined to doubt its existence, as it would have incommoded 
the conduct of business and have led, apparently, nowhere. Once 
inside the hall, your impression would have been something 
such as this: at the further end sat the master of the company, 
behind whom the rude timber and plaster work was disguised 
by moulded Gothic woodwork being inserted between the 
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uprights, surmounted by a plain string-course with occasional 
bosses in the form of a rose, fleur-de-lys, lion’s head, or what 
not, and above that again an embattled cresting. All of 
which survives and can be seen in Fig. 9. The master had a 
private entry, of which the lintel with its carved spandrels 
alone remains, communicating with the rest of the house and 
more especially with the living-room that occupied the ground 
floor of the southern gable and which is still known as the 
parlour. The lighting of this fine apartment must have been 
somewhat bad since the great bay window is a later addition ; 
the high open roof with its well moulded king-post must have 
been lost in the obscurity. 

Early in the seventeenth century its commercial importance 
seems to have departed from the house, which was adapted by 
a wealthy merchant as a residence. To begin with, the hall 
was divided horizontally into three long rooms: a low hall, 
a room above it, probably a solar, and a store room in the attics 
above. ‘The bow window was added, necessitating the cutting 
away in that part of the great wall plate that supported the 
eaves (Fig. 2); new windows were inserted all over the house. 
All the principal rooms were panelled, the greatest attention 
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being paid to the parlour (Fig. 10). The little bay window 
seen in Fig. 10, of which the fluted columns and linen pattern- 
like design, bordered by exquisite guilloche work, produce the 
happiest effect, was inserted by the painter, G. B. O'Neil, 
who was tenant about 1870. The bedroom above this was 
treated in a similar, if less rich, manner. The hall has indica- 
tions of having been left till the last, for several different designs 
of frieze and ornament succeed one another in an entirely 
inconsequent manner (Figs. 6 and g). The solar, if such it 
was, seems not to have been panelled ; probably tapestry was 
hung upon its walls. In order to convert this layer of the 
old hall into a comfortable apartment, the great trusses support- 
ing the tie beam upon which the king-post is set were cut away 
and apparently no alternative support deemed necessary. 
Another century elapsed before the next alterations. In 
Cranbrook churchyard there is a respectable altar tomb to 
** John Weston, Clothier,” who died at Wilsley in 1694, and to 
his wife, Anne Hovenden, daughter of great merchant people 
living at Frizley, hard by. Now, John Weston must have 
acquired Wilsley at any rate a few years before his death, probably 
when he married, and the date of the third series of alterations 
ranges between 1685-95. We may therefore assume with some 
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certainty that it was he who set them on foot. The chief under- 
taking was the alteration of the whole of the interior of the 
northern gable; the westernmost of the twin hall doors was 
blocked up, and the space occupied before by offices was con- 
verted into a straight flight of stairs with corkscrew balusters 
and a most curious painted room (Figs. 6 and 7). The new 
stairs led to a bedroom, panelled in the same manner as the new 
painted room that it surmounted. Unusual pains were lavished 
on the painted room ; the heavy Tudor beams were concealed 
by a level plaster ceiling ; the walls were covered with the large 
moulded panels usual at that date, and these in their turn were 
adorned with paintings. Mr. Weston would seem to have been 
an earnest Churchman, yet not averse, on weekdays, from a 
little innocent relaxation in the field; for, as the large upper 
panels each contain a representation of some incident in the 
Scriptures, so below them a continuous procession of smooth- 
haired harriers pursues a hare of heroic proportions represented 
on the lower half of the principal doorway. Some overt lesson, 
too, is taught by the decoration of the upper half of each of the two 
doors, for that containing the hare has a vivid view of Sodom 
being consumed, Lot and family in the foreground, the usual 
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fate overtaking his wife in the middle distance. The othr 
door is treated in a similar manner, but represents men feasti: 2 
in sight of an even more appalling conflagration. Next to ths 
door, in the corner, we have a clue to the workmanship : 

little panel shows a sportsman of slightly Teutonic appearanc., 
though probably a portrait of Mr. Weston, in a plain dark grec 
suit, wide black felt hat, a small white neckcloth, and h:r 
worn full but not long, who is seen doubling through a forest. H's 
costume is precisely that which would be worn by such a persca 
at the close of the seventeenth century. One panel remains '0 
be described. As Mr. Weston looked out of the windows of th’s 
room at the pleasant garden that his prosperity had brought him, 
between the windows he would dimly notice a skull, a flute, and 
two pieces of music called respectively “‘ Omnia Vanitas ” and 
““Memento Mors”; with a sigh he would lower his eyes and 
look at the tenth harrier below. The nationality of these 
paintings is probably Rhenish or Flemish ; the buildings and 
classic though formless ruins point rather to the former ; some 
crabbed script in the scene of Christ before Pilate, with Peter 
entangled with the maid in the gallery (Fig. 7), is probably Old 
Dutch. But in the sea pieces (“ Legion” and the Lake of 
Tiberias) the boats, as a rule, are so ill drawn, and the waves 
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so very much the waves of a landsman’s awful conception, 
based upon one hectic experience, as to suggest at any rate 
inland origin for the painter. Notwithstanding, however, 
the close touch maintained at this time with William of 
Orange’s countrymen, especially by the cloth trade, but 
supposing that Mr. Weston had been over to Flanders 
on business and returned with, at the very least, Flemish 
ideas, even if he met the painter on this side of the Channel, 
I think that we may safely attribute the room to a Flemish 
painter. 

In all the photographs you can see, better than I can 
describe, with what taste and loving care the old house has 
been cheered and beautified by O’Neil, to whom we owe not 
only the house’s preservation in that infamous age, but its 
actual improvement, and by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander; the 
gardens, of which Fig. 5 is typical, are no less delightful, 
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and include a water garden round a sadly shrunken hammer 
pond. 
The Westons continued to own Wilsley till the last quarter 
of last century, by which time the cloth trade had passed away 
to a dourer, more forbidding race, where mills were worked 
by coal so that the water wheels of the south were still, and 
the valley echoed no more to the thump of a hundred fulling 
hammers. Even the manufacture of hop-sacking, the coarsest 
material that the world can produce, was discontinued ; and 
so, as was proper, the old clothier family left the hollow shell 
of their prosperity and vanished. Only a few references 
on tombs, and names such as James Pile, and Laura Habbit, 
and the old pack roadway to Biddenden and Staplehurst that 
is paved with worn flat stones, only such things and such 
houses as Wilsley remain of the rich, busy country that called 
into being the Cinque Ports. CHRISTOPHER HussEY 





ENGLISH HARPSICHORDS 


By 


PERCY 


HE spinet, clavecin, manichordion and_ harpsichord 

are all evolutions of the virginal; the earliest 

mention in England of this last-named musical 

instrument is in an MS. of 1502, when it is alluded 

to as “no novelty.” Henry VIII was the first of 
our English kings mentioned in history as having executive 
talent and taste in music, and the expenses of his Royal 
household included yearly payments made to “ players 
on the virginals” ranging from twelve to fifty pounds. 
The virginal must have been a very imperfect instrument 
at that time, being small, shrill in tone and limited in 
compass to three octaves at most, with keys of tortoiseshell 
or ebony; the strings, one only to each note, were of 
steel, iron and lateen and occasionally, in the treble, of 
gold, silver and even silk. Both Henry’s daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, were performers on this instrument, the 
latter, when Queen, being celebrated for her skill, and 
a'though this may really only have been on a par with 
her reputed charms, virginals of great beauty that once 
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belonged to her are still in existence. The one purchase: 
at Lord Spencer Chichester’s sale in 1805 and now th 
property of the nation was described as “enclosed in 
cedar-wood case covered in cramoisie velvet and_ line 
with yellow silk, the front being entirely covered wit! 
plates of gold. There are fifty keys with jacks and quills. 
30 of them being of ebony tipped with gold the 20 semitone 
being inlaid with silver, ivory and coloured woods each ke: 
comprising about 250 pieces, at one end of the instrument ar 
the Royal Arms emblazoned in their colours and at the othe 
end a painting on a gold ground in carmine and ultramarin: 
of a dove crowned bearing a sceptre in its claws. Length 
5 feet. Width 16 inches. Depth 7 inches.” 

The sound from virginals, spinets and harpsichords was 
produced by a piece of crowquill or hard leather projecting 
from a bit of wood called a jack that stood upright between 
the strings, this being pushed upwards by the key, until 
the quill or leather twitched the strings and caused a rather 
brilliant twang, but incapable of any modification of tone 
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FIG. I.—HAMMER HARPSICHORD OR PIANO-FORTE. IN SATINWOOD AND HAREWOOD] CASE, INLAID WITH DESIGNS 
IN COLOURED WOODS, PROBABLY BY THOMAS CHIPPENDALE, FROM DESIGNS BY ROBERT ADAM. 


Dated, Fredricus Beck, London, 1777. Length, 4ft. 7ins.; width, 1ft. gins.; height, 2ft. rrins. 
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FIG. 2.—THE SAME INSTRUMENT OPEN AND SHOWING THE KEYBOARD AND MAKER’S NAME, 
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Shakespeare immortalises a player on the virginal in Sonnet 
CXxviII_ thus : 
How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
Over whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

Early in the seventeenth century the spinet made its 
appearance in Italy, the type having generally forty-nine 
strings, of which the lower thirty were made of lateen, 
the nineteen of the treble being of iron and steel. This, 
with the clavecin of triangular shape, both resting on 
stands, delighted our ancestors until the introduction of the 
harpsichord later in the same. century. This instrument 
derived its name from the harp and was entirely strung 
with wires, two to each note, a double harpsichord being 
an improved, extended and more powerful instrument 
with two rows of keys and three strings to each note, of 
which in early examples two were tuned in unison and 
the third an octave higher. Pepys, in his Diary, Shrove 
Tuesday, 1660, mentions the price of a harpsichord : 

Then Mrs The and I and a gentleman that dined there and his 
daughter a perfect handsome young and very tall lady that lately 
come out of the country, and Mr Thatcher the Virginall Maister 
to Bishopsgate Street, and there saw the new Harpsicon made for 
Mrs The, we offered £12, they demanded £14. 

The principal early makers were the Ruckers of Antwerp, 
Philip Jones and Tabel of London and Geronimo of 
Florence, and they must have paved the way to the further 
development represented by the hammer harpsichord, 
invented circa 1717 by either a German named Schroder 
or an Italian, Bartolommeo Cristofori, the first in this 
country being made by an English monk in Rome, Father 
Wood, and sent over by him to Mr. Crisp, author of the 
“Tragedy of Virginia,” who re-sold it to a Mr. Greville 
for 100 guineas. In this instrument the quills, leather or 
ivory tongues that had hitherto twanged the strings were 
abolished and replaced by very small hammers covered 
with soft leather, that, in striking the wires, produced clear, 
delicate tones and for the first time capable of being 
modulated by the pressure of the fingers from piano to forte, 
this new effect giving rise to the new name, and Mr. Greville’s 
harpsichord was soon spoken of by the dilettanti of London 
as “‘ Mr. Greville’s Piano-Forte,” though the name harpsichord 
went on till after the reign of George III. When mentioned 
by Fielding, in his novel of ‘Tom Jones,” one of the 
old type was probably inferred, Sophia Western being sup- 
posed to be a country girl living circa 1740. Fielding wrote 
at that date as follows : 

It was Mr. Western’s custom every afternoon, as soon as he was 


drunk, to hear his daughter play on the harpsichord ; for he was a 
great lover of music. 
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The new hammers moved far more slowly than the 
old jacks, consequently their action was not suited to the 
lighter forms of music, but only for sustained sound; 
apparently, no improvements in this defect were made 
until Plenius and, later, Backers—both fine harpsichord 
makers—began alterations, but without much success, for 
what they gained in touch they lost in tone, and it was 
not till the arrival of Johann Christian Bach, circa 1740, 
in this country that the series of concerts organised by lim, 
introducing many of his father’s compositions, awoke a 
new interest in music which gave the manufacturers a 
fresh impetus towards rescuing an instrument from the 
difficulties in which it had become involved. In 1766 a 
German named Zumpé remedied the faults of touch, and 
the immediate demands for his instruments became so great 
that he was unable to execute the orders he received from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and so vast was the 
popularity of his new mechanism that another German, 
named Pohlman, made a fortune by supplying hammer- 
harpsichords of inferior tone to those of Zumpé, though of 
similar action. 

Much attention had always been given to the cases of 
these instruments, from virginals to early  pianofortes, 


-spinets and clavecins being frequently finely painted inside 


the lids with groups of figures. ‘The harpsichords that 
succeeded these were delicately inlaid, and this form of 
decoration was continued and elaborated by the brothers 
Adam. ‘The beautiful example of a hammer-harpsichord 
belonging to Mr. Frank Partridge of King Street is conclu- 
sively made by Chippendale’s firm and probably from 
designs by Robert Adam, for it coincides entirely in style 
and execution with the celebrated commode and writing 
cabinet belonging to Lord Harewood, who _ possesses 
Chippendale’s dated invoices for these pieces. The body 
of the instrument is of mahogany veneered with satinwood 
and harewood ; the front below the keyboard opens in three 
cupboards, the central panel being inlaid with a figure of 
Polyhymnia on a background of harewood surrounded by 
arabesques in coloured woods, the sides being treated in 
a similar manner with circles enclosing classical vases, all 
clearly seen in the illustrations. The legs set angle-wise 
and headed by bronze goats’ heads and small brackets 
of the same metal, are decorated with flutings and long 
panels of satinwood. The top is divided into three panels 
inlaid with a large rosace and honeysuckle in palmated 
arabesques of coloured woods. Above the keyboard is a 
label: ‘“‘ Fredericus Beck. Londini fecit 1777, 4 and 
10 Broad St Golden Square.” The hammers or bosses 
are covered with soft leather and strike the wires, which 
are single in the bass and double in the treble. ‘The 
keys are of the usual ivory and ebony found at this period 
and comprise nearly five octaves. There are three stops 
contained in a small box on the left of the keyboard— 
octave, lute and buff, which latter stop can partly mute 
the second unison strings throughout, by the contact of 
small pads of leather. 

The whole piece is a remarkable specimen of cabinet 
work in perfect preservation, and it is equally beautifu! to 
look upon when open or closed. 





THE ANGLER’S DREAM 


I hear the city’s ceaseless roar, 

As when the waves break on the shore. 
But sweeter sounds are calling me 
Where Naiads chant their melody, 
Down by the river, sweet and low, 
Impellent, luring me to go. 

The city lamps are gleaming bright, 
But ’tis not them I see to-night 
To-night I see as in a dream, 

The Naiads beckoning to the stream, 
Within whose pools, rock-bound and deep, 
The lordly salmon lurk and leap. 

Now to myself I bid good-bye. 
To-morrow I shall not be I, 

When on the river’s bank I stand, 

For anglers live in Fairyland. 


A cloudy sky! A sou’-west wind ! 
Truly the river gods are kind. 


7, WILLIAMS. 
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FLY FISHING IN THE SEA 


By THE Rev. F. W. Hassarp-SHort. 





FILEY BRIGG, A SEA _ FLY-FISHERMAN’S PARADISE. 


ANY people spend large sums of money in order 
to obtain good fly fishing in rivers and lochs. Few 
realise that excellent fly fishing can be had for nothing 
at various points on the sea coast. Filey in York- 
shire is par excellence the sea fly fisherman’s Paradise. 

Here a great reef of rock runs out from shore like a great natural 
pier. At low tide the whole reef is laid bare and at high tide 
it is covered almost up to the foot of the towering cliffs, but at 
half tide there are innumerable gullies and little bays where 
in fine weather in August and September the sile, or infant 
herrings, swarm in vast shoals? Here, too, come innumerable 
fish, mackerel, billet, pollack, to feed their fill on these dainty 
little herrings. On a fine evening it is a pretty sight to see the 
sile driven into the bays and gullies by the pursuing fish, leaping 
in silver showers from the sea in the vain endeavour to escape 
from their hungry pursuers, and the bigger fish making wild 
rushes and jumping often clear of the water in the mad 
pursuit, till a whole patch of sea seems almost to be planted 
with heads 
and tails of 
big fish. As 
dusk draws 
near the fly 
fisherman, 
clad in sea 
boots and 
black oilskins, 
for contrary 
to general be- 
lief even sea 
fish are shy 
and light 
clothing 
frightens 
them away, 
wades out 
into the shal- 
low waters of 
a gully or 
takes his 
stand at the 
head of some 
little bay or 
inlet. Armed 
with a grilse 

r light 
salmon rod 
be casts his 





WADING OUT INTO THE SHALLOW WATERS OF A GULLY. 


fly “‘down stream” and, allowing it to sink just beneath 
the surface, draws it gently towards him. A slight pull is 
felt and the fisherman strikes warily, then with a rush out 
goes his line—a billet has taken his fly—not a big fish this, 
only about a pound in weight; he fights hard, but is 
soon mastered. No gaff or landing net is needed; the 
fisherman looks round for a piece of shallow water where 
the fish can be drawn to land without lifting. A few more 
casts and then suddenly and without warning the line rushes off 
the reel. This is a pollack, a big one, too, some seven or 
eight pounds, and he goes off with a mighty rush; woe betide 
the fisherman if he is not instantly ready to deal with him, or 
he may be left, as a friend of the writer was once, ruefully 
regarding an empty reel, Mr. Pollack having gone off with the 
entire line before he had time to raise his rod point to withstand 
that mighty rush. Only with plenty of line and an upright 
rod can Mr. Pollack be mastered at last. However, once his 
head is brought round, his great mouth opens and he is soon 
drowned and 
brought in. 
In this case a 
good gaff is 
necessary, 
though even 
with a_ big 
fish it is pos- 

es sible for a 
i skilful fisher- 
man, taking 
advantage of 
the rise and 
fall of the 
waves, to 
bring him 
on toa ledge 
from which 
he can be 
lifted by a 
firm grasp 
behind the 
gills. An- 
other cast and 
another rise, 
but this time 
the fish, in- 
stead of mak- 
ing straight 
for the open 
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sea, makes wild dashes hither and 
thither; a mackerel this time, so be 
careful; his mouth is tender and he is 
seldom firmly hooked, the slightest 
slacking of the line and he will be off, 
while too severe handling will tear 
the hook out of his mouth; but at 
last he, too, is safely landed, a good 
fish of a pound and a half in weight. 
And so the sport goes on until dark- 
ness renders further fishing impossible, 
and the fisherman collects his spoils 
and wends his way home, after a stiff 
climb up the cliffs; or if he is fortu- 
nate enough to have induced a boat 
to wait for him, a short sail across 
the bay brings him to the shore just 
below the little town. And what 
about the total bag? It may be only 
one or two fish or it may have been 
a record day. Here are a few of the 
writer’s big days: twenty-two fish, 
56lbs.; five fish, 25lbs.; thirty-four 
fish, 34lbs.; eighty fish, 112lbs.; six- 
teen fish, 56lbs. It is usual to fish 
with two flies, and often when the 
fish are feeding ravenously a pair will 
be hooked at once. This does not 
matter if the fish are fairly small, 
but the writer once hooked a pair weighing glbs. and 
4lbs. respectively and takes no little pride in the fact that 
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he landed both, thanks to possess- 
ing a good hundred yards of lin 
and a most excellent Castle Conne! 
rod. Once when foolishly fishin: 
with three flies he hooked ani 
landed three four-pounders at one 
cast; but this method is dangerou: 
as apart from the risk of bein 
broken by the fish, the extra fi 
may catch in the weeds and lead t 
disaster. 

Of course, as in all fishing, on 
must expect many blank days, bu 
the sport when it does come i 
like the little girl in the story 
“very, very good.” The writer wel 
remembers one day when the fisi 
were taking at almost every cast 
and rather than lose his bert! 
he stayed out the rising tide ai 
the head of a_ gully with waves 
swirling round him waist high and 
both boots full, and only desisted 
when darkness made it quite im- 
possible to continue casting. One 
word of caution. Filey Brigg, as 
it is called, is under certain condi- 
tions of sea and tide a very danger- 
ous place, and the stranger would 
be well advised to seek a little local advice before attempting 
the fascinating pursuit of fly fishing in the sea. 





EAR 


MITES IN’ ANIMALS 


By C. J. Davies. 


URING the war the discovery was made, and reported 
in the agricultural Press, that a very large proportion 
of the horses, specially examined with a view to 
finding them, carried in their ears mites of various 
sorts in greater or lesser numbers. Furthermore, 

the conclusion was reached that in many cases horses trouble- 
some to bridle, or which were restive when the ears were 
touched, and also, it may probably be correct to add, animals 
of which the heads cannot be clipped without a twitch, may 
owe their fractiousness to irritation caused in the ears by these 
minute creatures. 

Of course, there is nothing new in Ciscovering mites in 
animals’ ears. Various species of acari are wel! known to cause 
the very common complaint known as Canker of the Ear in 
dogs, cats, ferrets, goats and rabbits; and veterinary records 
provide instances of occasional serious trouble which has arisen 
in cattle and other animals and been traced for want of a better 
cause to mites which for some reason had taken up their abode 
and multiplied in the ear of the unfortunate victim. What is 
surprising is that some 75 per cent. of the Army horses examined 
should have proved to be thus endowed, while at the same time 
apparently suffering no obvious inconvenience from their 
uninvited guests. 

In dogs canker ot the ear is caused by an acarus scientifi- 
cally known as Chorioptes auricularum, which breeds in the 
ear and creates intense discomfort and irritation. The cat 
and ferret may also fall victims to a nearly related and very 
similar creature; while goats and rabbits are frequently 

troubled _ with 
Psoroptes com- 
munis, a mite 
which is also re- 
puted to cause a 
torm of mange in 
the skin of the 
horse. 


Cheyletus eruditus from a guinea-pig’s 


Hyletastes (?) from 
ear. a guinea-pig’s ear, 


There is, however, no disease analogous to the foregoing 
known in horses. The creatures tound in the Army horse’s 
ears were, we take it, what are usually termed “ accidental ”’ ; 
that is to say, the ear is not their natural habitat or breeding 
ground as in the cases already mentioned, and it is only under 
exceptional circumstances that they become parasitic. The 
earth and the products thereot, especially hay, cereals, roots, 
and so forth, when dried and stored frequently swarm with 
acari, and it is usually some of the species which are found in 
hay and meals which are also to be found as vagrants in the 
coats and ears of domestic animals. 

Some thirty years ago an attempt was made by some of 
us on a farm to try and find out, by a microscopical examination 
of the dust tapped out of the curry comb, precisely what creatures 
healthy horses might carry in their coats. After some months 
the investigation was given up in despair, so numerous and 
varied were the forms of life found. The creatures seemed 
to vary with the environment, and horses from one locality 
would probably yield species quite different to those found on 
horses from another neighbourhood. A difference was even 
evident in what was found on horses when turned out in quite 
different parts of the same farm, the conclusion reached being 
that these accidental or occasional visitors varied with the soi! 
from which the food came. <A good sweating seemed to kill any 
of these creatures which happened to be in the coat. 

In the course of ‘some recent investigations into the eat 
troubles of small animals somewhat similar phenomena have 
been experienced. A careful and systematic microscopical 
research has resulted in a 
variety of creatures being 
found in the ears of both 
rabbits and guinea - pigs. 

In both animals were found 
specimens of Aleurobius 
farine, a creature which is 
often most abundant in all 


Aleurobius farinz 


i Glycyphagus domesticus from 
from a rabbit’s ear. i 


maize-meal, 


Magnified about 40 diameters. 
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kinds of corn and meals, dried vegetable products, and other 
foodstuffs throughout the United Kingdom, and which abounded 
in some maize meal which formed part of the food of the 
rabbits and cavies. 

Then the ears of guinea-pigs yielded several specimens of 

a creature provisionally identified by a well known veterinary 
authority as probably Hyletastes, as well as Glycyphagus 
domesticus, which was also found in the forage. Perhaps the 
most remarkable find, however, was the comparatively large 
Cheyletus eruditus, a yellow-coloured vagabond species with 
powerful jaws which preys on the softer mites, is frequently 
to be found in the company of its victims, and will even 
upparently follow them into so strange an environment as the 
ears of rodents. The specimens found on this occasion no 
doubt came originally out of the hay, for others were shaken 
out of a wisp of hay, and another (captured in the act of devouring 
, mite) was later on found at the bottom of a jar contain- 
ng some stale rice, in company with great numbers of 
slycyphagi. 

Rabbits’ ears have yielded, in addition to the species 
lready mentioned, specimens of some small creatures called 
istrophorus gibbus, which are normally very commonly found 
the rabbit’s coat ; springtails (Collembola), which are minute 
terpillar-like forms frequently found in sewage; also a 
culiar creature which is unidentified. In the case of 
| the foregoing, with the exception of Glycyphagus 
mmesticus when found in rabbits’ ears, adult specimens 
‘ere obtained, and there was no reason to suspect that 
iey got into the ears other than accidentally. Nor did 
iey, with the one exception mentioned, appear to annoy 
ieir hosts. 


STYLE AND 


HE first question readers are likely to ask about a novel 
called In the Mountains, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Company, is: ‘‘ Who wrote it?” No hint of an 
answer is to be gleaned from the title page. ‘The author 
does not even use a pen-name. Without any direct 
knowledge as to the identity of the author, we imagine there 
will be no difficulty in making a shrewd guess at it from the 
style and general character of the book. ‘To say that is to pay 
a tribute to the personality of the author, because many popular 
novels might have been put together by any one of a score of 
writers. They are undistinguished by anything approaching 
individuality. But the charm, the love of nature and the 
devastating wit of In the Mountains are as good as any signature. 
A description of the work may perhaps help readers to solve 
the query, if it interests them. First of all, it is post-war, 
which means not only that it is published after the cessation 
of hostilities, but that the writer has been able to render the 
atmosphere which the war has eft behind it. It is described 
as being “like some awful cyclone’ passing over everybody, 
flattening out hope and fruitfulness and leaving blood and 
ruin behind it. But, beyond this, the book is full of hints of 
private misfortune which has prematurely aged the writer 
and made her turn to the Book of Job as furnishing the only 
parallel to a personal wretchedness. Yet high spirits, unbounded 
cleverness and the soothing of nature itself bring a great deal 
of the ancient happy self back to its own. In the best of health 
no mischievousness could be more piquant than some of the 
passages. A good example is to be found in the pages devoted 
to Henry James. The great novelist is represented as sending 
her a letter, which may or may not be genuine. It is an answer 
to a communication which he describes as “‘ the charmingest 
rosy flower of a letter.” ‘“‘ Spilling all over the place ” is his 
descriptive phrasc. Then she goes on to say how warmly, 
with what love she thinks of Henry James. Her devotion goes 
to the length of proposing that she should disguise herself as 
an elderly boy so that she could be constantly beside him and 
act as Boswell. 
I would rise up early and sit up late and learn shorthand and do anything 
in the world, if only I might trot about after him taking notes—the 
strange pair we should have made. 
But the reader will ask if all this is not a monstrously clever 
way of getting Henry James to pronounce a judgment on himself 
that she would have liked to pass on her own account. 
“ Dear lady, it would be like the slow squeezing out of a big empty 
sponge.” 

From the many other scoffing little bits of cleverness we 
may quote a saying of Mrs. Antoine, her housekeeper, about the 
sufferings of everybody during the war. The novelist says : 
the worse the sufferings she described had been the blither became her 
carollings ; and with a final chirrup of the most flute-like cheerfulness 
he finished this way : 

“* Ah, ma foi, oui—il y avait un temps ou il a fallu se fier entiérement 

u bon Dieu. C’était affreux.” 
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It is obvious, however, that creatures would nct have been 
found in the ears had they not been conveyed to the hutches 
in forage, and the owners of the larger and more important 
animals may not be above profiting by the lessons learned. 
First of all, unsound foodstuffs, such as bran, meals, corn, etc., 
which are old or in a decayed condition, should not be used, 
because they probably swarm with mites, and these, as we have 
seen, may find their way from the manger to situations where 
they may set up serious trouble. It does not take a very high 
magnifying power (say, ten diameters) to show the creatures 
plainly, and they can be seen with the eye either singly as moving 
or animated specks, or in the aggregate as ‘‘ lively’ or moving 
meal or bran with an unpleasant smell when crushed. They 
are at their worst during the summer months, at which time 
of the year freshly ground cereals or their by-products will 
quickly become infected from the sacks if not turned out into 
a bin. Hay, especially old stuff and that from small stacks 
which have not properly heated, or the outside of large stacks, 
is equally to be avoided tor the same reason. It is probable 
that when overhead racks are used and unheated hay placed 
in them many mites may actually fall on to the horses’ heads 
and thence find their way into the ears. 

Finally, when horses are tiresome to handle about the 
head, or horses, cattle or other animals acquire any peculiar 
trick connected with the head, such as shaking it, carrying it 
oddly, etc., it is always worth while having an investigation 
made to ascertain whether the trouble may be traceable to 
irritation in the ear. A cure is not difficult once the cause is 
located ; what will tax the ingenuity ot the owner to the utmost 
is to find a practical way of preventing constant re-infection 
when using certain classes of forage. 


ANONYMITY 


The description of the muddled bookshelves which she 
found on returning to her Swiss chateau exemplifies the same 
fell wit. 


Just now I found George Moore (his Memories of my Dead Life, 
with its delicate unmoralities, its delicious paganism, with on one side 
of him a book called Bruey : a Little Worker for Christ, by Frances 
Ridley Havergal, and on the other an American book called The Unselfish- 
ness of God, and How I Discovered It. 

The surprise of finding these three with their arms, as it were, 
round each other’s necks, got me nearer to laughter than I have been 
for months. 


Beside that one would place the English tramp’s description 
of a neat Swiss business man from Berne, 


whose life on earth was blamelessly spent in the production of cuckoo- 
clocks, and whose mechanical-ingenuity was such that he even, so ran 
the heavenly rumours among the mild, astonished angels, had propagated 
his family by machinery, that he, the tramp, is a b—— Briton, and if he, 
the b b b Swiss (I believe tramps always talk in b’s ; 
anyhow, newspapers and books say they do), doubts it, he’d b well 
better come outside and he, the tramp, will b—— well soon show him. 











It must not be thought that this kind of stuff is to be found 
in every page. The writer has a genius for unexpected, vivid 
and droll description. Here is an example : 

To-day I am content with things exactly as they are: the sun, 
the silence, the caresses of the funny little white kitten with the smudge 
of black round its left eye that makes it look as though it must be 
somebody’s wife. 

Perhaps the most satirical pages are those devoted to 
the author of “Eminent Victorians.” She imagines herself 
and her two lady companions sitting of an evening 
delicately tickling each other with quotations from it, and gently squirm- 
ing in our seats for pleasure. 

Which leads, Heaven knows how, to a wicked disquisition on 
the subject of feminine petticoats. 

I can’t believe any friends of Mr. Lytton Strachey wear that kind 
of petticoat, eminently Victorian even though it be; and although he 
wouldn’t, of course, have direct ocular proof that they did unless he 
had stood with me yesterday at the bottom of that wall while they on 
the top held up their skirts, still what one has on underneath does 
somehow ooze through into one’s behaviour. <a 

I know once, when impelled by a heat wave in America to cast aside 
the under-garments of a candid mind and buy and put on pink chiffon, 
the pink chiffon instantly got through all my clothes into my conduct, 
which became curiously dashing. 


The two ladies aforesaid, bent on improving the mind, 
used to read aloud to one another in the mornings and evenings, 
the books chosen being those of great suburban fame. We have 
quoted to little purpose if it is not understood that this did 
not please the historian of the party. She says: 

For instance, finding Merivale—it is Merivale’s History of the 
Romans under the Empire that is being read—finding him too much 


like Gibbon gone sick and filled with water, a Gibbon with all the kick 
taken out of him, shorn of his virility and his foot-notes, yesterday I 


‘didn’t go and sit on the terrace after breakfast but tock a volume of the 


authentic Gibbon and departed by the back door for a walk. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SOME SUCCESSFUL SALES 


USBRIDGE HALL, Godalming, a 

freehold of 1,400 acres, on the 

Haslemere side, belonging to Mr. 

Percy N. Graham, is for sale on 

September 6th, at Hanover Square, 

by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. Debenham 
Brothers. It formerly belonged to the Burse- 
brugges or Bushbridges, who, like most of 
their contemporaries, seem to have had their 
doubts about the spelling of their own name. 
“* Feilding ’’ is the classic example. One of 
them sold it in 1540 to the father of Lawrence 
Eliot, one of Sir Francis Drake’s companions 
on his voyage round the world, when that feat 
was not performed “in 80 days” or less. 
Charles I nearly broke his neck when hunting 
at Busbridge Hall, but ‘‘ was persuaded to 
alight ’’ before “‘ leaping on horseback over a 
right dangerous hedge and ditch.’’ Apparently 
there have been narrower escapes, and there 
would be few casualties if a warning friend was 
always at hand as in that case to “ persuade 
one to alight.”” The incident is solemnly 
recorded in ‘“‘ Progresses of James I,” though 
this seems to have been one of the “ pro- 
gresses,”” some very violent, of another royal 
traveller. 

Sir William Eliot built Busbridge Hall in 
1650. In 1710 it was sold to one, John Walter, 
and a quarter of a century later to James Doliffe, 
son of a director of the South Sea Company, 
and soon afterwards to one, Webb, who twice 
represented Haslemere in Parliament. It was 
enlarged in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and when Mr. Percy North Graham 
acquired the estate in 1906, he pulled down 
the old house and built the present one. Sir 
Ernest George was the architect, and local 
(Bargate) stone, quarried on the estate was 
used. The northern part of the house is in 
the Elizabethan style, and the southern fagade, 
relieved by three bays, overlooks Hindhead 
and the hills beyond Winchester, thirty-five 
miles away. Plenty of high-flying pheasants 
are to be shot on the estate, and last September 
four guns got twenty-six brace of partridges 
daily. Coarse fishing is good, and the West 
Surrey golf links are on the borders of the 
property. There is fox-hunting, and Petworth 
has its coursing meetings. "The woods of 
420 acres contain a lot of valuable timber. 
There are eight farms and many cottages. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY RESIDENCE. 


A PROPERTY, with interesting associations, 
*“ is to be sold in September by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. It is known as 
** Day’s House,” near Didcot, and was formerly 
the property of Sir William Scroggs, a Lord 
Chief Justice who was visited by Jeffreys, the 
infamous “‘ hanging judge.”’ 

Captain Hardy has decided to sell Broad- 
ward Hall, his Shropshire estate of 124 acres, 
and Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will 
offer the property in the autumn. 


CHANNEL ISLAND SOLITUDES. 


"THE Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 

Treasury have instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to offer on lease, the Islands 
of Herm and Jethou, near Guernsey. 

Herm sprang into unenviable prominence 
during the war, when concrete foundations 
for factories in the suburbs were supposed to be 
gun platforms, and weird tales were told of 
tunnels in the Bucks hills for the reception of 
enemy aircraft. Herm had been for some 
years in the occupation of Prince Bliicher von 
Wohlstatt, whose hobby was keeping kangaroos, 
and for that the island was very suitable, and 
it was doubtless for that, and not for any dark 
designs on the Entente, that the Prince rigor- 
ously excluded strangers from the island. 
Herm is the place for a hermit, who could enjoy 
a “‘ splendid isolation,” as the twenty or thirty 
people on the island are of an unobtrusive type, 
or, if he wanted perfect peace, he might find 
it in Jethou, which boasts only a single habi- 
tation. 

The islands lie between Guernsey and 
Sark, and there are said to have been at one 
time deer on Herm which occasionally swam 
the three mile stretch of water between Herm 
and Guernsey. A true hermit, if that be 
the name by which to call an inhabitant of 
Herm, would deny that it was three miles, 
maintaining, as his forebears always have done, 
that it is more than a league. 


WEST HORSLEY PLACE, SURREY. 


AELFRED, the Saxon chief, is the first 
-* recorded owner of West Horsley Place, 
near Horsley Station, five miles from Leather- 
head and Guildford, and seven from Dorking. 
Domesday Book, so precise and detailed, men- 
tions Aelfred, and then there is a break in the 
record for a long period. But when we get down 
to the reign of Henry VIII we find that 
monarch granting it to his Master of Horse, 
Sir Anthony Browne, who, by the way, must 
have had a ticklish task, for his royal master 
rather flaunted his knowledge of ‘‘ Flanders 
mares.” Sir Anthony’s widow became owner— 
the fair ‘‘ Geraldine,” of the poetical effusions 
of Henry, Earl of Surrey. By purchase the 
manor passed to the Carews of Beddington. 
It has been in the possession of the family of 
the present vendor, Major C. F. R. N. Weston, 
nearly a couple of centuries. Former owners 
have included Carew Raleigh, son of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose head is supposed to have been 
buried on the estate. Major Weston holds an 
ancient deed of conveyance on sale, showing by 
a note, in the hand of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
that : 

“In the 2nd of March 1665 I paid Mr. 
Carew Ralegh (sic) the sum of 9750£ being the 
full purchase money for the Manor, lands, 
etcetera, of West Horsley, in the County of 
Surrey.” 

The son, who had reverently preserved his 
father’s head, is said to have had it buried 
with his own remains. The Nicholas in 
question was of the family of Nicholas of 
Winterbourne Earls, in Wiltshire. By one of 
his descendants the manor was bequeathed, 
in 1749, to Henry Weston, of Albury, who 
enjoyed great esteem for the manner in which he 
defrayed the liabilities of his father, who had 
been Receiver-General for Surrey. It has 
remained in the family until now. 

That the fine old Tudor manor house is 
still extant is attributable, it seems, to that 
Duke of Marlborough to whom, in the eighteenth 
century, the then owner revealed his plans for 
rebuilding the house. The Duke looked at 
the plans and then said, “ Pray, Mr. Weston, 
how old are you?” The kindly thrust went 
home, and “I was so struck at the question, 
that I laid aside all thoughts of building and 
only made some alterations.” Would that 


‘there had been many such timely inter- 


rogatories, and less impetuosity in pulling down 
priceless old places. The story, with much 
more of peculiar interest to a possible purchaser 
of West Horsley Manor, is told in Brayley’s 
“ History of Surrey.” 

The estate, 1,200 acres, includes five 
farms. ‘The residential portion is 760 acres, 
and the house is substantial, and its red-brick 
mellowed by age. Oak panelling is not the 
only attraction of the interior, as there are 
carvings attributed to Grinling Gibbons. There 
is also a noble old Jacobean staircase. The 
clock tower has a fine old clock, with bell 
dated 1666. The gardens are surrounded by 
red brick ribboned walls. Messrs. Osborn 
and Mercer will offer the property, as a whole 
or in three lots, in the City, on September 28th. 


THE GREAT LINCS LAND SALE. 


A BOUT £155,000 worth of Lincolnshire 
*“ land, belonging to the trustees of the late 
Mrs. Porcelli-Cust, has been sold to the 
tenants, as already stated, by Messrs. 
Drivers, Jonas and Co., who are making 
rapid progress with the series of auctions 
of the remaining portions. The private 
sales represent about one-third of the total 
area, being 4,800 acres, the whole property 
extending to forty-four square miles. The 
fifth, sixth and seventh auctions are appointed 
for next Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 
A few lots have, so far, failed to reach the 
reserves, and may be treated for. 


HEMSTED OUTLYING LANDS. 


F 1,315 acres, offered at Maidstone by 
Messrs. Winch and Sons, part of the out- 
lying portions of the Hemsted estate in the 
Weald of Kent, 1,262 acres changed hands for 
a total of £33,735. The properties were 
illustrated in Country Lire of July 31st 
(supplement, page Ixviii). A further sale was 
held at Ashford this week. The prices of 
three of the farms, views of which were given 
in these columns, may be mentioned. Athels- 
den Farm and Crithall Farm, realised £6,000 


each. An extra £1,000 was paid for Eaglesden 
Farm, 275 acres, and Mill Street Farm, 118 
acres, realised £4,700. Some good residenti] 
sites went at excellent prices. The veiy 
successful result of this sale is in a large part 
attributable to exceptionally spirited adve:- 
tising, and it shows that the picturesque o!d 
farmhouse is as well worth illustrating in 
CounTrRY LIFE as the large mansion or the 
“‘Jesser country house.” Cases are constantly 
occurring where in the account of its disposal 
the first intimation is given that some old, 
but possibly small, house is rich in ancient 
work, which would have drawn bidders if 
they had but known of it. 


DALE PARK, SUSSEX. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. F. FLETCHER, 

M.V.O., D.S.O., has decided to sell 
outlying portions of the Dale Park estate, 
Sussex, extending to 1,500 acres. This estate 
which adjoins Arundel Park, is situate on a 
southern slope of the South Downs, between 
Arundel and Goodwood, within a few miles of 
the sea. The sale, which takes place at the 
end of September, should be of interest to 
those seeking a small sporting estate, with a 
medium-sized house. Two such properties 
are included, namely, Madehurst Lodge, with 
550 acres, and Lower Farm, Madehurst, 
200 acres. There are twenty-two cottages, close 
to the villages of Madehurst, Slindon and West 
Burton, with the Sir George Thomas Arms, 
on the Chichester Road. ‘The sale will also 
comprise small holdings and woodland, with 
80 acres of meadow, close to Amberley, bounded 
by the Arun. Messrs. King and Chasemore 
are associated with Messrs. Wilson and Co., in 
the sale. 


‘*ETUNE’’? OR ‘* EATONS ’’? SOLD. 


"THE Domesday Book contains a valuation of 

““Etune,” which had belonged to Earl 
Godwin, to whose impiety, according to legend, 
the Goodwin Sands owe their origin. The 
modern name of the estate is “ Eatons,’’ and 
it is at Ashurst, a fine old house having plenty 
of oak beams and panelling. With 468 acres 
it has been sold since the auction, by Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co., in conjunction with Mr. 
Harry Burt. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES. 


RIVERBANK, a property close to Shepperton 

Lock, has been sold, with the contents of 
the house, by Messrs. Peter Jones, Limited. 

Lord Aberconway has sold land at Pres- 
tatyn, to his tenants, for a total of £22,000. 

Newell House, Sherborne, has been sold 
for £4,000, by Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, 
Birdingbury Hall, near Leamington, was with- 
drawn at £13,500 on Monday by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock. 

..aessrs. Hampton and Sons have again 
a number of sales to record, among thei 
Monkton, Oatlands Park, freehold, with gardens 
of nearly one acre (this property was submitted 
to auction recently); Laddingfond Lodg:, 
Yalding, near Maidstone, with old grounds »f 
24 acres; Treknow, Hatch End, Middlesex, a 
modern residence, with garage ; Mount Craiv, 
Ross, a residence, stabling, garage, cottag:s 
and 26 acres; Priorsfield, Forest Row ; 
Walden Place, Saffron Walden, a fine oi 
Georgian residence; The Lodge, Yatele\, 
an old Georgian house and 12} acres; The 
Red House, Limpsfield, a modern residenc: , 
commanding views over the common, havir 2 
grounds of 4 acres ;. Norman Hall—lot 2 of 
the Sutton Courtenay estate. This beaut:- 
ful old structure, dating from 1140, wit) 
lovely gardens, was sold at auction 
Oxford. The Manor House and other pro- 
perties can be treated for privately. Messr 
Hampton and Sons have also sold No. 14, 
Chester Terrace ; Frognal Lodge, Hampsteac. 
freehold ; No. 1, Eaton Place, with garage ; 
No. 47, Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, wit) 
garage ; and No. 1, Pelham Crescent. 

For over a century Tidmarsh Mano 
House has belonged to the Hopkins family. 
It has now been sold, with the advowson and 
Berkshire farms, by Messrs. Haslam and son. 

Brailes House and park, Warwickshire, 
with 111 acres, have been bought by Mr. 
Percy Flick (Banbury), since its withdrawal 
at £7,000, through Messrs. Drivers, Jonas 
and Co. ARBITER. 
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MELONS FROM ASIA. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The melon, like many other good things, 
came from Asia, and it is to the arid regiqns 
of that continent that we must go in order 
to see it cultivated to perfection. In Persia, 
Afghanistan, Bokhara and ‘Turkestan the 
melon is grown as a crop; an acre will yield 
from 10,000 to 14,000 fruits! Here in England 
we get four or six melons to a plant, and a 
special hot-house would not produce more 
than sufficient for a household. Yet the melon 
does not need a tropical heat ; the best districts 
are actually under snow in winter, but have 
very hot dry summer months. A dry atmo- 
sphere seems to be essential; the largest, 
most luscious water-melons (which weigh 
anything up to 3o0lb.!) are produced in the 
most desert localities. There are an innumer- 
able variety of sweet melons, of every colour 
from green to gold, smooth and netted, and of 
m ny subtle distinctions in flavour. The small, 


in Chinese Turkestan. To this little enclosure 
the local growers brought their produce for 
sale to thirsty and weary travellers on the dusty 
highway between Kashgar and Yarkand.— 
DoucGLas CARRUTHERS. 





HOGARTH AT “THE RAM,”’ 
CIRENCESTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The letter from Miss G. M. Godden in 
last week’s CounTRY LiFe relating to the print 
or engraving of stairs and galleries at the yard 
of the old Ram Inn, Cirencester, is most 
interesting, but based, one fears, so far as 
attributing the origin of this drawing to 
Hogarth is concerned, on an assumption very 
difficult to prove. Miss Godden does not state 
if her find is an early copy or a modern repro- 
duction. The fact that Hogarth’s name appears 
in the picture would not warrant our assuming 
him to be the draughtsman without further 








THE MELON MARKET OF SAMARKAND. 


very sugary kind does not keep long, but there 
are other sorts which preserve well; I have 
myself eaten them at Christmas in Samarkand. 
Yet another sort is ‘‘ preserved by paring 
them round and round into strips, and drying 
them in the sun. When dry they are sweeter 
than honey, and are carried off for sale all over 
the country ’—thus Marco Polo says of the 
melons of Sapurgan in Northern Afghanistan. 
I found the natives of Kumul in Chinese 
Turkestan made the same use of them. One of 
the accompanying illustrations show the melon 
market in the Registan (the central square) of 
Samarkand. The colours were green and 
gold (melons), turquoise, white and brown of 
the tile work on the mosque in the background. 
The other picture shows a wayside melon garden 


corroborative evidence. During a residence of 
some years at Ciceter the writer has never heard 
of any connection between Hogarth and this 
particular drawing, or that he had ever been 
in that town. Everything really turns on this, 
and with a view to throwing some light on the 
matter the writer suggests that a useful line 
to investigate would be any possible connection 
between the poet Pope and Hogarth. Both men 
were practically contemporaries, Pope having 
been born in 1688, Hogarth in 1697. Now 
Pope, whose patron was the Lord Bathurst of 
the time, was certainly at Ciceter on several 
occasions. Of that there is ample evidence. 
Therefore if it were known that the two men 
were acquainted, the possibility of Hogarth 
having visited the Cotswold town as Pope’s 


companion would not be so remote as it now 
appears to be. Personally, one wishes it were 
possible to prove this delightful picture of 
one of the old coaching inns was from the hand 
of such a master of line as Hogarth. Is there a 
reference to it in any book dealing with 
Hogarth’s works or engravings ? Reproductions 
of this print have been familiar to most people 
who have lived in Ciceter, and it may interest 
Miss Godden to know that it was obtainable 
until quite recently as a picture postcard, one 
of a set of nine, all reproductions of old houses 
and street scenes of bygone Ciceter; also that 
there are, or were until very recently, some 
remains of the galleries and balustrades still 
to be seen at the back of one of the shops 
immediately facing down the Market Place.— 
OLD CICESTRIAN. 


To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—In the last issue of CouNTrY Lire there 
is a letter from Miss G. M. Godden. In it 
she alludes to the ancient George Inn at Hinton 
Charterhouse. There is no George Inn (or 
other interesting inn) at Hinton Charterhouse ; 
your correspondent has in her mind a George 
Inn at Norton St. Philip, a near-by village, 
which answers to the description.—S. PYEMONT. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE STORK. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I write to correct rather a serious mistake 
in your issue of June 12th as to the stork’s 
flight. Your correspondent ‘“ A. H. G.’’ 
states that the stork is distinguishable by the 
fact that when flying the bird allows its legs 
to hang down. ‘This is wrong, as the stork 
when flying invariably keeps its legs straight 
out behind and extended full length, but when 
some distance from the ground and about to 
alight the legs are allowed to hang straight 
down in readiness to reach the ground. In 
this country the stork, from Mesopotamia 
and from Siberia, is a regular cold weather 
visitor.—SHIKARI, Doomka, Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs, India. 


WINTER FIGS RIPENING. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I write in the interest of those of your 
readers who own fig trees and have, like myself, 
been in the habit of taking off the winter crop 
of figs under the impression that they would 
not ripen in this climate. On the south wall 
of this house is a large Brunswick fig tree, 
planted about thirty years ago, from which we 
yearly have fairly heavy crops of figs ripening 
during the six weeks following August 2oth. 
Last year the winter crop was exceptionally 
heavy. I removed all I could reach from the 
ground and from a first floor window, but some 
200 not being easily accessible were left. These 
began to ripen in the second week of July and 
we have had,a constant succession since then. 
They are from a quarter to a half the size of 
the summer figs and more squat in shape, but 
undistinguishable from the latter in flavour. 
A slim little bird with a pale grey breast has also 
discovered them. Hitherto our summer figs 
have escaped the attention of the birds. Your 
readers may be amused with an anglicised 
form of gypsophila heard here from a cottage 
woman : ‘“ gipsy-philosopher.’-—AGnges M. R. 
Kenny, Cambridge. 


USE AND MISUSE OF CREEPERS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The article on the above subject in a 
recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE suggested to me 
to look through the illustrations of advertise- 
ments of properties for sale during the last 
few months. They present all kinds of examples, 
some for praise, the most part open to severe 
criticism. If a house or other building possesses 
architectural merit, any exuberant clothing with 
creepers is sure to be injurious to its aspect. 
Thus there is a large mansion advertised by 
Alex. H. Turner and Co. on page iv of July 17th 
issue, described as a “ grand old _ historical 
residence, 30 minutes from town,” which is a 
regular ‘‘ Jack-in-the-Green’”’ in its present 
vegetable costume. The presence of buttresses 
and other diversifying features is suggested 
rather than displayed through the creepers, 
but the whole is so enshrouded that no single 
feature can be clearly seen. The windows are 
like eyes peering through a mask. Evidently 
the first thing a purchaser will have to do will 
be to abolish the major part of this pall, some 





of which appears to be ivy. Of course, ivy is 
a most dangerous embellishment for any 
building. It burrows at the base ; it acts like 
a wedge in crannies ; it tears off sharp angles, 
and it first loosens and then roots in the crest 
of a wall. Unless ivy is annually cropped, 
topped and generally restrained with the most 
scrupulous attention it becomes a_ destroyer. 
I was delighted to hear that at least some 
archdeacons in their visitation of churches 
under their charge are now in the habit of 
ordering the removal of ivy especially from 
ancient towers. Thus sound principles gradually 
spread. One of your advertisement illustrations 
shows Pembroke Castle in a really disgraceful 
condition of neglect. Almost the whole extent 
of the encircling wall and towers is so buried 
under ivy that no detail of its form is visible. 
As a work of architecture it is entirely blotted 
out. That is a serious loss to the present-day 
sightseer; but when it is remembered that 
under that dense covering forces of destruction 
are daily and hourly at work pulling down the 
edifice into yet greater ruin and capable of 
ultimately levelling it with the ground, the 
extent of the mischief will be realised. Another 
example of misuse of creepers is Birdingbury 
Hall, advertised by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock on page Ixxiv of July 17th issue. 
Here, to judge by the photograph, the creepers 
must in themselves be beautiful, but they are 
riotous and ill trained; they ramp over the 
house and cut obliquely across its vertical and 
horizontal lines. On the long side of the house 
(as far as I can guess from the print) they are 
more exuberant and have enveloped at least 
one group of chimneys, obliterating what may 
be beautiful architectural features. It would 
be easy to multiply examples, though none 
could surpass in ill effect the Founder’s Tower 
at Magdalen reproduced in “‘ Oxford’s ”’ article. 
The trouble in almost every case arises from 
neglect. A small creeper is planted against a 
piece of blank wall. If it is a self-climber it 
spreads thenceforward without further attention. 
So long as it is of moderate dimensions it does 
no harm. Presently it grows to monstrosity 
and becomes self-important—a thing of such 
size and in autumn of such colour-effect that 
it absorbs into itself the interest which should 
have belonged to the building it hides. Let us 
hope that the attention now paid to ancient 
buildings and the ever-increasing number of 
pecrle who find pleasure in them and their 
archicectural significance will lead the authorities 
having charge over them to be vigilant in this 
matter of creepers and not to take all thet 
grows upon their walls for granted —MartT'N 
CONWAY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—You may like to publish the two enclosed 
photographs as a supplement to the corre- 
spondence in CounTRY LIFE regarding the right 
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and wrong use of creepers and plants on build- 
ings. The excellent examples you have already 
shown are chiefly from the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but the photographs I send 
are of two interesting old London houses. 
Many of your readers are sure to recognise 
them. They show how to do and how not 
to do it. In one the creepers, skilfully selected 
and restrained, enhance the charm of the archi- 
tecture. They decorate the brickwork without 
overwhelming it. If all creepers were used 
in the same way there would be no objection 
to them. But one has to go no further than 
the house shown in the second picture to see 
how not to do it. Here again we have a building 
architecturally beautiful and interesting, but 
its features are cloaked and hidden by Virginia 
creeper which here, at any rate, is but a weed 
and a dust trap. The creeper on this house is 
often smothered with dus*, and in its rankness 
it completely hides the architecture and destroys 
the beauty of one of the most beautiful of our 
old London houses. It o‘ten happens that the 
owner or resident, seeing the ivy and Virginia 
creeper every day, fails -o notice how it 
spreads and thickens, and I trust that should 
this have happened here my letter may draw 
attention to what I am sure can only be an 
oversight.—LONDON. 


THE ARCHITECTURE. 


PEOPLE OF THE ROAD 
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IN INDIA. 


INDIAN NOMADS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows a 
group of ‘‘ Wadhas,”’ a people who have no fixed 
habitation, but who travel from place to place 
in search of work—generally digging earth or 
quarrying stone. ‘They camp on the spot in 
huts made of bamboo matting or more often 
only a piece of sacking supported on a central 
stick. Their carts are similar to those we 
used to see in Punch’s ‘“ Pre-historic Peeps,” 
consisting of a rough wooden platform on 
two wheels cut out of solid tree trunks. It is 
interesting to meet these people on the march— 
a long string of men, women carrying babies. 
dogs and donkeys loaded with bundles of odc 
sticks and rags, generally surmounted by one 
or two unhappy chickens fastened by the 
leg —H. W. Oppin-Tay or. 


BOLDNESS OF THE 

To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—You may be interested to hear that my 

Pekingese dog chased a stoat from behind the 

piano in the living room into the study, where my 

husband killed it. This happened quite lately. 

The cat had two young kittens; perhaps these 
were the attraction ?—CONSTANCE CARLTON. 


STOAT. 


HIDDEN BY A VIRGINIA DUST TRAP. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SAILING. VIL. 


By FRANCIS 


URING our little imaginary cruise we were fortunate 
enough to keep clear of the mud, but sooner or later 
you will run your craft ashore. Provided that you 
are in sheltered waters, this will not be of much 
consequence, although it may cause you a good deal 

of discomfort and annoyance at the time. As a rule, when one 
“finds the putty ” it is the result of sheer carelessness, but it 
must be admitted that when beating against the tide there is 
a great temptation to hold on as long as you possibly can when 
making a board towards the shore, for it is in shoal water that 
you find the least tide and make most progress. If you are 
prudent, however, you will keep sounding with the lead as you 
approach the shore, so that you may receive due warning when 
it is time to go about. An excellent implement for taking 
quick soundings in shoal water is a light bamboo cane upon 
which rings should be painted at every foot. If the rings be 
of different colours the depth of water will be seen at a glance. 
For work of this kind a bamboo is much more convenient to 
use than the ordinary hand lead, and need not be more than 
~ft. or 8ft. in length. But no matter how careful you may te, 
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you are pretty certain to pile up your vessel occasionally, and 
so I will give you a few tips that may help you to get her off 
again. 

Should you have the bad luck to get ashore on a falling 
tide no time must be wasted if the boat is to be refloated 
successfully. In the case of a small craft, drawing not more than, 
say, 4ft. of water, the most effectual way is to jump overboard 
and push her off. It may not be dignified, but it is better to 
sacrifice your dignity than to spend many hours sitting on a 
heavily listed yacht waiting for the tide to come up and refloat 
her. If you elect to go overboard, however, do not wait to 
take off your clothes or you may be too late. Just go over as 
you are and get under the bowsprit-end. With the leverage 
thus afforded you will find it quite easy to push the boat off, 
provided that you do not try to push against the sails full of 
wind. If you were beating to windward when the boat took 
the ground, it will only be necessary to push her head round 
a few feet until the headsails can be backed and the wind will 
then do the rest. If you ran aground when reaching or running, 
vou will probably have to lower the sails before making the 
attempt. 


THE MOST EFFECTUAL WAY IS TO JUMP OVERBOARD AND 
PUSH HER OFF YOURSELF. 


DEEP WATER CRUISING 


B. COOKE. 


Although jumping overboard and pushing is the most 
effective and expeditious way of refloating a.small yacht, there 
are more orthodox methods which you may prefer to follow. 
If the kottom be of hard sand you may be able to push her off 
with a sweep, even on a falling tide, but if you have run on to 
soft mud the odds are against your being able to do so. In 
such circumstances the sweep will be buried deeply in the 
mud when you push, and the yacht’s keel will also have cut 
in to a considerable depth if she was travelling fast when she 
struck bottom. Moreover, the mere fact of your weight being 
on the fore deck will tehd to increase the vessel’s draught 
forward. Under such conditions, therefore, it is better to run 
out the anchor in the dinghy and then attempt to haul her off 
to it. Should the anchor hold, you may be able to heave her 
off with the windlass, but in all probability the anchor will 
drag through the mud without moving the yacht. Should 
you be running when you struck you may be able to gybe over 
the mainsail, in which case she will sail off at once. Unless 
the boat were running by the lee or the wind very light, you 
probably would not be able to gybe over the sail without first 
lowering it and resetting with the boom over the other side. 
Failing this method, the only way will be to haul her off with 
the anchor, which must be laid out astern so that the yacht 
may be pulled off the way she went on. 

Should the yacht have taken the ground on a falling tide 
and all your efforts to refloat her fail, you must take steps to 
ensure her listing inwards, for if she listed outwards on the edge 
of a bank she might not lift on the following tide. If you find, 
therefore, that you cannot get her off, sound all round her and 
lash the boom over the side on which there is least water, and 
she will then settle down listing inwards. It will also be 
prudent, if you got ashore at or near high water, to study the 
tide tables to see if the tides are taking off. If you look at the 
tide table in a nautical almanack you will see that the depth 
of water is given against each tide, the depth at high water 
being greatest at springs and least at neaps. If the tides are 
taking off, that is to say, the depth is getting less each succeeding 
tide, your vessel may be neaped and remain aground until 
there is another tide as high as that on which she went ashore. 
Many years ago I got a five-tonner ashore on the saltings near 
Burnham-on-Crouch on the top of an abnormal spring tide, 
and she was neaped for four months, and it was only with much 
hard labour and more than a little luck that I eventually 
succeeded in getting her off. If, therefore, you get aground 
at the top of a spring tide and the tables tell you that the tides 
are taking off, you must make strenuous efforts to refloat her 
the following tide. If the boat has any inside ballast, transfer 
it to the dinghy and remove as much weight in the way of gear 
as you can. You can also reduce her draught a few inches 
by listing her. The best way of doing this is to lash the boom 
to the rigging and sling weights on the end. When you have 
done all you can to lighten the boat and reduce her draught, 
take out your anchor in the direction of the deepest water and 
bury it. You will then be able to heave on the chain without 
pulling the anchor home when you make your effort to refloat 
your vessel. Should you fail to get her off, do not abandon 
hope, but try again the following tide, even if the tables 
indicate that the depth of water will be a few inches less. 
The depths shown in the tide tables are by no means reliable, 
as the range of a tide is dependent a good deal upon the 
wind. On the south-east coast, for instance, a northerly 
gale may increase the depth of water by a couple of feet 
or more. 

After you have been sailing in your home waters fo! a 
few months I expect you will get a little tired of making the 
same trips over and over again and, like Alexander, will sigh 
for new worlds to conquer. You will then probably begin 
to pore over charts and plan cruises to other parts. When you 
reach this stage you are almost sure to cast longing eyes on 
the other side of the Channel or North Sea, for there is something 
peculiarly fascinating about “ going foieign” in your own 
craft, particularly if she happens to be a small one. ‘There is 
a spirit of adventure lurking in the heart of every Briton, and 
nothing is so calculated to titillate it as the possession of a small 
yacht. If your craft is of wholesome type and well found in 
the way of gear, there is not the slightest reason why you should 
not “‘ go foreign,” and a trip across to the other side is certainly 
a pleasant change. 
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For deep water cruising in small craft a drogue, or sea 
anchor, is, if not absolutely essential, at any rate desirable. 
You might carry one for years without having occasion to use 
it, but if you do want it, you will want it very badly indeed. 
If you have read of the wonderful voyages round the world 
by intrepid mariners such as Captain Voss and Captain Slocum 
in quite small boats, as no doubt you have, you will have 
wondered how on earth such tiny vessels managed to live 
through great storms at sea. Well, it was done by riding to a 
drogue, which is merely a conical-shaped canvas bag of which 
the mouth is kept open by means of an iron ring. ‘To this 
ring is fitted a rope bridle, to which the riding warp is attached. 
The drogue is kept in suspension a few feet below the surface 
by means of a cork float and, offering an enormous resistance 
toithe water, keeps the vessel riding head to wind. Given 
sufficient sea-room to allow for drift, a small yacht will ride to a 
drogue until the cows come home, and, what is more, she will 
often make far better weather of it than a large vessel. A small 
craft will lie comfortably on the side of a sea that a large craft 
would have to smash through. 

You cannot, of course, ride to a sea anchor if you have not 
sufficient sea-room under your lee, for the drift of a vessel thus 
riding is considerable. Sailing your craft in a big sea is therefore 
a contingency that you cannot afford to ignore, so I will give 
you one or two hints that may prove of service. Should you 
be beating to windward, luff for every dangerous looking sea, 
meeting it almost end on, but bear up again as soon as the sea 








GET AWAY FROM THE LAND AS FAST AS 
is fairly under the boat. If you have to go about, watch for a 
smooth before putting down the helm. Waves are seldom quite 
regular in size, and you will find every now and then, usually 
after an extra Jarge wave, there will be a succession of smaller 

That is the moment to seize for putting your craft about. 
If you are running before wind and sea, bear up for every 
threatening wave so that your craft is end on to it when it over- 
takes her. If a heavy sea struck her on the quarter, it is more 
than likely that she would broach to, possibly with disastrous 
results. Never crowd on canvas when running before a heavy 
sea, for if you do you will probably find trouble. It is a popular 
fallacy that sail should be crowded on to enable the vessel to 
keep ahead of the seas. Many small craft have been lost through 
blind faith in that theory, which a little reflection will convince 
you is sheer nonsense. In heavy weather seas often attain a 
velocity of forty miles an hour, and it will be obvious to you 
that no sailing vessel ever built could keep ahead of seas travelling 
at such speed. The proper course to follow is to reduce sail 
when threatening seas pursue you. If you shorten sail you will 
find that seas which had previously threatened to overwhelm 
your little ship will pass harmlessly and quietly beneath her. 
If you drive a vessel through the water beyond a certain speed, 
determined by her size and displacement, she starts wave- 
making, and these artificial waves curl up under her stern, 
sometimes even invading the after deck. ‘These waves, more- 
over, seem to disturb the rhythm of the natural seas, causing them 
to break, and should that happen the vessel is likely to be pooped. 
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If you check the yacht’s speed by reducing sail, she will not 
make these artificial waves, or, at any rate, not to a dangerous 
extent, and the natural waves will seem to melt away as they 
overtake her. 

Should you be caught out in heavy weather, my advice to 
you is to get away from the land as fast as you can. I know 
that it requires considerable nerve and courage to do so, partici 
larly for a novice, but I am sure it is the wisest course you con 
follow. A small yacht of good design and well found in the 
way of gear will live through a deal of bad weather in deep water 
and with plenty of sea room, for the seas she will then encounter 
will be long and regular. It is when in shoal water, approaching 
the land or passing over a sandbank, that she is most likely (o 
be overwhelmed, for under such conditions the waves are short 
and hollow and very dangerous. If, therefore, you are caughit 
out and have no reasonable prospect of making a port before 
the seas become really dangerous in character, take your courage 
in both hands and do your best to get a good offing. 

Should vou have to run for a port under your lee the danger 
can be minimised by the use of your drogue. Tow it astern 
on a stout warp of, say, ten fathoms in length and with a tripping 
line attached to the apex of the canvas bag. Tow it by the 
tripping line until you see a dangerous-looking sea overtaking 
vou and then slack off the tripping line so that the drogue comes 
into operation. This will check the way of the boat and the 
menacing wave will pass harmlessly beneath her. As soon as 
the wave has passed, trip the drogue again. If you have not 
a drogue—and, mind you, it is 
foolhardy to venture far from 
the land without one—towing 
a long bass warp astern will 
tend to make the yacht run 
steadier. Above all, do not 
carry too much sail when 
running before a dangerous 
sea, as that has caused the 
undoing of more small craft 
than anything else. 

If you go in for deep sea 
cruising you must carry a liberal 
supply of boatswain’s stores in 
the way of rope, shackles, 
blocks, etc., as it is possible that 
you may have to effect repairs 
to gear at sea. You should 
have sufficient new rope to be 
able to replace any halyard or 
sheet in the vessel, and also a 
few carpenter’s tools, such as 
an axe, saw, chisels, screw- 
driver, brace and bits, gimlets 
and, of course, a small supply 
of assorted screws and_ nails. 
Before venturing upon an ex- 
tended cruise you should gain 
a good practical knowledge of 
marlinspike seamanship, for it 
is not of much use having the 
materials at hand for repairs 
if you do not know how to use them. The best way of learniny 
knotting and splicing is to pay a fisherman or waterman to teac): 
you, as it is very difficult to acquire the knowledge from books. 
It is quite unnecessary to learn a lot of fancy knots, but you 
should know how to make all of the knots and hitches that are 
in common use at sea. It is also desirable to have a knowled¢: 
of splicing, and you should know how to make a grommet at 
pass a seizing. These are jobs that you may have to tack’: 
any time, and you should therefore practise until you a 
proficient. Keep a few feet of rope handy, and when you have 
a few minutes to spare you can practise splicing, etc. 

Another matter to which you should pay special attention 
when you go for an ocean cruise is the food question. It mav 
not be possible to cook a meal for several days if you strike 
bad weather, and you must therefore lay in a stock of provisions 
that do not require cooking. Tinned stuff certainly palls upon 
one after a time, but when you are a hundred miles from anywhere 
half a fowl in a tin is a much more interesting proposition than 
a whole poultry yard ashore. There is a brand of tinned stuff-- 
known, I think, as Calorit, or some such name—which is jus! 
the thing. These tins are surrounded by a jacket containing 
some chemical, possibly unslaked lime, and water in separate 
compartments. When you want a meal you merely punch 
holes with an implement supplied for the purpose and _ the 
water trickles through on to the chemical, which at once generates 
great heat. If you open the tin in two or three minutes you 
have a steaming hot meal awaiting you consisting of soup or 
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stew of some kind. ‘Two friends of mine took a supply of these 
tins with them when making a passage from Norway to 
Southampton and practically lived on them. As when one was 
sailing the yacht the other was usually below asleep it was 
impossible to cook regular meals, and so they kept a stock of 
Calorit tins in one of the well lockers, together with a basin 
and a tin of biscuits. The helmsman was thus able to get a 
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hot meal whenever he wanted without leaving the tiller. I have 
not seen this brand for years, but so far as I remember, the 
Army and Navy Stores used to stock it. The quality of the 
contents was high, and so, incidentally, was the price; but 
on a trip of this description, if you can get a good hot meal 
without trouble when you want it, you are not likely to be 
choked off by a ‘‘ Fisher ” or two. : 





BETTING WAITING TO BE TAXED 


THE LURE OF THE DOUBLE EVENT. 


EYOND any question the great mass of betting on horse- 
racing in this country ought to be taxed for the benefit 
of the State. I constantly have this conviction borne 
on me when contemplating the great crowds that gather 

- from day to day on our racecourses, and I am reminded 
of it again by the publication of the entries for the Cesarewitch 
a’! Cambridgeshire, for I know how the public have already 
commenced betting in singles and doubles on those attractive 
h.ndicaps. A broad-minded House of Commons would promptly 
a opt the legislation necessary to make legal the operation of the 
]\.ri-Mutuel system of betting on our racccourses. I have no 
1 
i 





intention of troubling you again with the big reasons why the 

‘i-Mutuel would be a great benefactor in the important details 
o. raising the morale of the Turf by putting a brake on the 
evil of credit betting—an evil, I mean, to those of ill-balanced 
minds—and of raising revenue for the benefit of charities, the 
State, horse-breeding and racing. 

Now in the case of all this ante-post betting on the Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire the business is done through the post, 
by wire or telephone. I would not for a moment suggest that all 
betting should be confined to the racecourse. The starting price 
agents are very useful to the public generally and especially 
to those who never go near a racecourse, but like to have a bet 
from time to time. But in any scheme of taxation of betting 
the starting price agent would have to be subjected to a sub- 
stantial annual fee, or, in lieu of that, there might be a sort of 
entertainment tax on each bet recorded. I have merely been led 
to touch on this familiar subject again because I see now the 
beginning of a great volume of betting on the two autumn 
handicaps and I realise what a pity it is that the State does not 
insist on some method of taxation. 

_ Entries of 104 for the Cesarewitch and 100 for the Cambridge- 
shire must easily constitute a record, and yet some people have 
no hesitation about picking one from each long list, calling them 
a double, end taking something like {1,000 to {1 about them. 
After all, they argue, they stand to win a lot and lose a little, 
and who bothers about paper pounds in these times? They do 
not pause to reflect that most people go through a lifetime 
without bringing off the double, and that the odds are really far 
more considerable than the 1,000 to 1 offered you by the book- 
maker. Why does he doit ? Because it pays him to do so in the 
sense that what he scoops in from this dealing in doubles repre- 
sents a good deal of his considerable profits for the year. Sup- 
posing that you have £5,000 to £5, or even £10 about two horses, 
and the first one comes off. You are on £5,000 to £5 about your 
horse for the Cambridgeshire. Admittedly you are in a most 
enviable position, for you can safeguard yourself by laying 
against the horse at the comparatively short odds it will be at 
and so you will stand to win whether the horse wins or loses. 
You will not have to lay long odds against your Cambridgeshire 
horse because before the day of the race the bookmaker who has 
laid you the double must back the horse to cover as much as he 
wishes of the 45,000 he may be liable for to you. That ‘‘ backing 
nil process will help to shorten the price of the Cambridgeshire 

orse. 

Now let us see what horses are most favoured by the brave 
folk who have no need to wait for the publication of the weights. 
Apparently the question of weight makes no matter! I am told 
that Cheap Popularity is practically favourite for the Cesare- 
witch. In the list I saw a week or so ago the price was 50 to 1; 
now it is 20 to 1 and difficult to get at that. It would, of course, 
be enlightening could the investments be traced to their source, 
for there is no doubt a lot of money has gone on the horse. 
Chen Chat Tor is at 20 to 1; Kentish Cob, Golden Melody and 
Gay Lord are each at 25 to 1. As regards the Cambridgeshire 
there is a 20 to 1 favourite in Ugly Duckling with two at 25 to 1 
im Blue Dun and Fancy Man. I do not think to-day you can 
get 25’s about Fancy Man. 

Why are these horses in such favour seeing that five of them 
have not won a single race this year? Take the case of Cheap 
Popularity who, curiously enough, is also trained by the trainer 
ot Ugly Duckling—Harry Powney. They also belong to the 
Same man, Mr. Albert Lowry, the Irish breeder. The fact is 
more than singular. Both horses are by Tredennis and were bred 


by Mr. Lowry at his stud at Navan in the County Meath. Cheap 
Popularity is a lengthy and rather powerful chestnut horse, and 
I recall that he was immensely fancied to win the St. Leger last 
year. There is no doubt Mr. Lowry had a lot of money on him, 


but he ran badly. So also did Buchan, and, indeed, it was one 
of the most unsatisfactory races in my memory. However, 
the horse went to Ireland and there won the Irish St. Leger 
easily enough. He has not been seen in public this season, but 
some people apparently have no doubts as to his well being, and 
I must say that I have received some strong recommendations 
in his favour. All I will say is that this stable do not like being 
forestalled, and I would prefer to take a shorter price on the day, 
knowing the stable had got their money on than take the present 
price with the risk that the horse might not run. 

The observations, of course, apply to Ugly Duckling. This 
horse was genuinely backed by the stable for the Jubilee Handicap 
at Kempton Park, and it is on record that he started favourite 
for the Royal Hunt Cup. His Kempton form is good unquestion- 
ably, for he ran very well indeed up to a mile or even a mile and a 
furlong, and if reasonably treated I can imagine the horse 
coming very far into calculations as regards the Cambridgeshire. 
He may even have been a little unlucky at Kempton, but I think 
the form as it stands is an absolute guide to his merits. As 
regards the other Cesarewitch. fancies, Chat Tor, Ientish Cob, 
Golden Melody and Gay Lord, I must admit that they do not 
specially attract me at the moment; I really do not believe 
Gay Lord stays the distance, and Golden Melody is no younger 
than he was, while he will have a good deal more weight than was 
the case when he was second last year to Ivanhoe. Chat Tor 
would appeal to me if carrying Alec Taylor’s confidence on the 
day; it is not this trainer’s way to be confident two months 
ahead of a race! Kentish Cob is a possible, though not yet a 
probable winner in my view. Personally I like to be guided 
in regard to the Cesarewitch by what happens in the long raccs 
at the end of August and September. They so o‘ten point to the 
winner, and I shall be so again this time. There are possibilitics 
for instance, before a horse like Harrier. This isa three year old, 
owned by Lord Derby, and he wasa winner of a two-mile handicap 
at Kempton Park last week. As a rule I do not care for three 
year olds for the Cesarewitch, but genuine stayers are so rare 
in the land that it is something to be assured of Harrier’s capacity 
in that respect. 

Prominent Cambridgeshire fancies at the moment, as I have 
indicated, are Blue Dun, Ugly Duckling and Fancy Man. It 
would, of course, be ridiculous to write in serious vein about this 
race in view of the enormous entry, the fact that the weights are 
not yet known, and that something must depend on the accept- 
ances. The possibilities of Blue Dun are admittedly far from 
exhausted yet. She is unquestionably a very good one, but that 
is an all sufficient reason why she will be given a lot of weight. 
Then it is simply impossible from my point of view to discover 
the truth of the fascination for Ugly Duckling. This horse seems 
to have mesmerised a good many folk, and yet his form is 
known to an ounce. You get it in that race for the Jubilee 
Handicap. He started a hot favourite carrying the full stable 
confidence, and was fourth. He will be handicapped, I take it, 
strictly on that form, and as he is an old horse you cannot expect 
him to improve on it. Fancy Man I like very much, and I shall 
always respect the prospects of this horse. I liked him very 
much as a two year old, and it would not surprise me to 


find him develop into a ‘good favourite for this year’s 
Cambridgeshire. 
7 Mention of Blue Dun is a reminder that her sire, Corcyra, 


had to be destroyed the other day through breaking a bone in the 
leg. An effort was naturally made to save the horse, but it was 
of no avail, and so this most promising sire is now lost to breeders. 
The loss to the Marquess of Londonderry is very serious indeed, 
especially as it comes so soon after the loss of this horse's full 
brother, Polumetis, through the broken leg he came by at Ascot. 
Corcyra was a chestnut horse by Polymelus from Permain, and 
already he had done extraordinarily well at the stud, his fee being 
300 guineas and his list being full, I am told, for 1921 and 1922. 
The financial loss is very serious for he represented a source of big 
income every year as his success as a sire had been firmly 
established. 

One word as to the St. Leger. Horses that are doing well 
are Spion Kop and Orpheus, and I have received glowing accounts 
about both. I am in some doubt about Allenby, though I think 
he is all right, but I am afraid Archaic is hopelessly out of court. 
He has never got over the gruelling race on the turnpike course 
he had for the Derby. More’s the pity, for he is a very fine 
individual. PHILIPPOS. 
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DEER FORESTS IN _ 1920 


HE demand for deer forests 
seems to prove that the wat 
has had no modifying effect on 
the keenness of the Briton for 
the sport which more resembles 
the real hunting in the wild than any 
other that his island has to give him. 
There is, indeed, quite a peculiar in- 
terest in coming back to the hills after 
sO many years’ absence. All has not 
been with them as it was in the days 
before the war. They have passed 
through a stress of quite unusual con- 
ditions, and it is interesting to see the 
effect of this strange circumstance. On 
some of the forests very little stalking 
has been possible. Partly this is because 
there were not the rifles to shoot them 
but also, and principally, because stalkers 
of the professional class and gillies had 
gone to the war. There was no one to 
lead the ponies and bring down the stags 
from the hill. On the other hand, there 
have been other forests on which more 
than the normal number of deer have 
been killed. In the general scarcity of 
food, the red deer herds in the Highlands ON THE MARCH AN APPROACHING RIVAL. 
could not be neglected, and there was 
far more shooting of hinds, in certain 
deer forest country, than has ever been 
done before. 

The effect of these abnormal con- 
ditions will be interesting to note; but 
we have further to remember that it is 
not only for the deer that circumstances 
have been altered. The gillie and the 
stalker with whom we have ranged the 
hill, making our observations and watch- 
ing the finest beast of our islands in the 
very finest of our island scenery, has 
generally been a man with whom it was 
of interest to be in company. He saw 
wonders on his hills; but in the old 
days that wonder was limited by the 
horizen of the hills themselves. Perth, 
or, perhaps, Edinburgh, was his ideal of 
a great city and the extent of his range 
from home. But now he is back on 
his native mountains with a mental 
outlook extraordinarily enlarged. It is 
of much interest to see how it has 
affected him; and, maybe, in comparing 
reminiscences, the shooter and the 
professor ot the stalkers’ craft will 
find that they have had much strange 
experience incommon. Those long hours 
together on the hill, waiting for the 
deer to move, will have talk to occupy 
them of a kind quite new. 

Lovers of the red deer will appre- NEW ZEALAND RED DEER -OTAGO. 
ciate the three pictures by Mr. Frank 
Wallece reproduced here by _ per- 
mission of their owners, Colonel W. 
Long, Captain C, FE. Lucas and Colonel 
Pilkington 

Mr. Wallace, an exhibition of whose 
pictures was recently held by the 
kindness of Colonel and Mrs. William 
Long at heir house in Eaton Square, 
sets himself a difficult task. It is to 
paint the most difficult of subjects, 
and to paint them for the most 
critical of patrons, patrons who are 
themselves first rate judges of the 
real thing, whose eye detects the 
slightest discrepancy in scenic or natu- 
ralist technique, and who read, as in 
an open book, the time of year and the 
particular business on hand, whether it 
be love-making, flight from suspected 
danger or mere routine feeding. Mr. 
Wallace possesses the rare ability of 
being able to present real deer in real 
scenery, in practically every instance 
with sufficient restraint to prevent the 
animal dominating the picture or the 
scenery overshadowing the animal. 
Both are there in just proportion. They 
are, moreover, kind pictures in the sense 
that they depict life in all its fulness 
and not the last desperate effort to 
retain it. 
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WELL PLAYED, RAY! 


HERE will be great and genuine pleasere among all 
British golfers over Edward Ray’s victory in the American 
Open Championship, with the evergreen Harry Vardon, 
his fellow crusader, but a stroke behind him. Our 
friend, Mr. Bob Gardner, gave us such a fright at 
Muirfield; Barnes, in a lesser degree, made us feel so uncom- 
fortable for the first three rounds at Deal, that this exceedingly 
effective counterblast is particularly welcome. And there can 
be no doubt that Ray’s was a very fine achievement. We have 
no exact knowledge of the Inverness course, but American 
courses to-day are very sternly “trapped ”’ to use their own 
word; we] may be sure that it is not easy and that 295 
for jour rounds in hot weather meant very good golf indeed. 
American professional golf may not yet be quite so good as 
ours, but there are many fine players there and more are yearly 
beirg both bred and imported. Moreover, the fact of being two 
alone contra mundum must have made the strain heavier for 
Ia and Vardon to bear, however hardened their nerves may 
b I watched them at Brookline when they tied with Mr. 
Ou met to lose in the end in that historic three-ball match, and 
-. convinced that they suffered from a feeling of loneliness 
wh a {made their work more difficult. 

Chere is a tradition or superstition that a great player 
wh: is hard put to it to quality tor a championship, will be 
es}; ially dangerous in the championship itself. The classic 
ins .1ce is that of Taylor at Hoylake in 1913. Wanting a 
fiv. 0 qualify, he bunkered himself in front of the home hole, 
w.. over the green with his second and had in the end to hole 
a. -y nasty putt. He holed that putt, walked off the green 
wit’. his tail metaphorically waving high in the air and, when 
it ..me to the championship proper next day,‘there was only 
one man in it. Taylor won by eight strokes. This time in 
Am rica Ray put himself in very serious jeopardy with 80 for 
his ‘rst qualifying round ; he had a 75 next time and then only 
squ czed into the elect with a stroke to spare. After that I 
feli a decided fancy for his chance, and when I saw that he was 
two strokes behind Vardon with a round to go, it was Ray 
rather than Vardon that I expected to win. If there had been 


anybody to bet with, I should have liked to back Ray. As there 
was not, I enjoyed a solitary triumph over my lucky guess 
when I waylaid the Sunday paper in a country lane. 

Judging by telegrams Ray seems to have holed a good many 
long putts and Vardon to have missed some short ones. On 
a priori grounds both statements are likely to be true, for Ray is 
an admirable putter, with a very delicate touch, and Vardon’s 
weakness near the hole is too well known. It is so well known, 
indeed, that he receives hard measure from the reporter. Other 
people may err now and again and escape scot free, but if Vardon 
misses a four foot putt with a difficult borrow, it is called a 
simple two-footer and may get a headline all to itself into the 
bargain. 

Mr. Francis Ouimet, as far as I have discovered from the 
different accounts I have read, did not play. If not, it was a great 
pity, for he is probably a better golfer than ever he was. It is 
curious to think that when Vardon, Ray and Mr. Ouimet tied 
at Brookline in 1913, Vardon was about forty-three, Ray thirty- 
six, and Mr. Ouimet twenty. Seven years later we find the two 
veterans still at the head of the list and the boy champion absent. 
Really that tiresome thing called business is sometimes a sad 
impediment to the game of golf. 

Without Mr. Ouimet, however, the American amateurs 
distinguished themselves. Mr. ‘‘ Chick ’’ Evans was sixth, only 
three strokes behind Ray, and Mr. ‘* Bobby ” Jones, aged nine- 
teen, was but one stroke worse than Mr. Evans and had one 
round of 7o. Mr. Jones is clearly one of the most remarkable 
amateur golfers who has yet appeared on either side of the 
Atlantic and if we still retain our supremacy in professional 
golf, I very much doubt if we do among the amateurs. A 
few years ago we had in Messrs. Ball, Hilton, Maxwell and 
Graham a reliable amateur phalanx. For the moment we have 
many players of power and promise, but no such solid and 
finished products. In Messrs. Evans, Ouimet, Jones, Gardner, 
Herron and one or two others, America has a recognised aris- 
tocracy of amateur golf, young in years, but hardened warriors 
of many fights. If we had to meet them all at once I fancy it 
might go hard with us. BERNARD DARWIN. 





LAWN TENNIS—-THE YOUNG 


RETTY nearly every Public School, except Eton, was 
represented in the Boys’ Tournament at Queen’s Club 
a week or two ago. Or, perhaps, it would be more 
proper to say that boys from pretty nearly every Public 
School were competing—that they represented their 
schools would be to put it too highly. They were at Queen’s 
for their own hand, and it is, perhaps, just as well for most of 
them that before the middle of September comes and they go 
back to school for the autumn term, their schcolfellows will have 
had plenty of time to forget that they intended to “ chip” 
Jones minor about the ghastly way he performed at that rotten 
tennis game—even got licked by a kid from—well, from some 
school (in the chipper’s opinion) far beneath his own in name 
and fame, or possibly never previously heard of. For that is the 
way the normal cricketing or football-playing boy looks on Jawn 
tennis, regardless of the fact that for many boys those games 


Offer no attractions, and for many others are impossible of 


achievement, be they never so attractive. 
I am not out here to advocate the instant adoption of lawn 
tennis as a school,game to the exclusion, or, at any rate, sub- 


-ordination of al¥ other games. Some fervid enthusiasts almost 


take up this attitude ; their zeal, in fact, kills the possibility of 


-any achievement. Head-masters of Public Schools are ill cattle 


to drive; more may be done with two or three glasses of sound 
port. And more still, I fancy, by a couple of seats in Stand A 


-at Wimbledon for some date immediately preceding the Old 


Boys’ Match. And, in any case, I would not advance the 
decadence of English lawn tennis and the overwhelming necessity 
for winning back the Davis Cup as a reason for the adoption of 
lawn tennis as a recognised school game. If it is not a good 


‘enough game in itself, as a recreation, aS an exercise, as an 
“enjoyment, not a hundred lost Davis Cups ought to make a 


ha’porth of difference. Because a Korean has won the Spillikens 
Championship, or even Boguljupoffski, the celebrated Jugo-Slav, 
has knocked out everybody at chess, I would not have a single 
budding bowler or batsman lured away from the crease by 


‘compulsory spillikens or chess. Only, until the game does 


come into the favour it really deserves at Public Schools—for 
It is a topping good game, properly played—lI wish that the boys 
who compete for Mr. Macleod’s prizes at Queen’s might be allowed 
to enter without having their schools put in brackets after their 
names. As things stand at present I do not think this does 
any good either to them, their school, or—most important of all— 
the game. 

For with the best will in the world nothing very compli- 
m.ntary can be said about any of the 150 boys who played at 
Queen’s. Most of them knew little of the strokes, less still of 
ti rules, and least of all of the tactics of the game. Most of 
tic matches were fought out from the base-line; the volley 


IDEA 


was avoided rather than sought after; half the services were 
foot-faults. Not more than half a dozen of the boys had found 
out for themselves (for, of course, they had not been taught !) 
the virtue of hitting the ball hard. The half-moon shot was the 
normal; degenerating at times into long rallies of lobs, pure and 
simple. It was sad, and it was sadder still to know that the very 
best of these boys had steadiness for their only virtue ; and that 
even that steadiness would not have availed to win more than a 
game or two in a set from any American boy of their own age, 
and from pretty nearly any French boy. Still, it is a start ; 
and the “ junior events ’’ which so many tournaments are adding 
to their programmes this vear are a start, too. But much more 
organisation is needed for these young players—more division 
into classes according to age. For instance, at a recent tourna- 
ment the age qualification was set as ‘eighteen or under ’’-— 
a loose wording under which a married woman, not quite nineteen, 
tendered her entry. It was rejected; though not, in strict 
fairness, rightly rejected; but in any case how ridiculous it 
would have been for a girl of close on nineteen to be competing 
on level terms with a little child of nine or ten. As a matter of 
fact, at that tournament, there was a little boy competing who 
scarcely came up to the height of the net, who not only got 
through a round against a much larger and older lad, but reallv 
whacked the ball in the most convincing manner and volleyed 
and served as ferociously—though possibly not so effectively— 
as any American. When you see P. Anderson coming through 
the All-Comers at the New Wimbledon in twelve or fifteen 
years’ time, do not forget that you have been told about 
him before. 

Our national methods in war involve learning a good deal 
from the enemy. We might even do so in peace ; even though 
America be only our enemy as regards lawn tennis. There 
they have an organising genius named Julian S. Myrick, who 
has ‘‘ districted ”’ (a horrid word, but it is his own) the United 
States with thirty-two tennis centres for the development of 
youthful talent, classified by age into juniors—boys less than 
eighteen years old on March tst of the current year ; and boys— 
boys less than fifteen on the same date. Then, by a system of 
(a) open preliminary tournaments, (b) ‘‘ tennis centre ’’ champion- 
ships; and (c) the national junior championship, the youthful 
American talent is developed. How does it work? Well, last 
year more than 300 juniors and boys competed in Philadelphia 
alone ; and nearly 3,000 were being coached by older players, 
who were ready and willing to devote some of their time to 
this object. - And one of them, a boy of sixteen, partnered 
by Tilden, won the National Doubles Championship of the 
United States of America! Fancy that in England! But 
then, Mr. Julius S. Myrick has no Public School tradition to be 
up against ! F. R. Burrow. 
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THE LABOURER AND THE LAND 


A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870—1920, 
by F. E. Green. (King and Son.) 
A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, by W. Hasbach. 

(King and Son.) 

N the light of to-day it is stupefying to know that a student 

of so much reputation as Mr. Sidney Webb should have, 

in 1908, written such a preface as he did write to Professor 

Hasbach’s book on the agricultural labourer. It is ten 

times more extraordinary that he should have re-printed 
it with the edition dated 1920. The vision of agriculture being 
done by “ residential colonies inhabited by the various kinds 
of defectives, persons under treatment, and incurables ” is too 
absurd for laughter; so is his prophecy that the raising of 
foodstuffs may in the highly evolved State ‘‘ become a sub- 
sidiary occupation and a by-product,” while absurdity reaches 
its high-water mark when he sees in his mind’s eye agriculture 
done by one who combines a small holding with such independent 
occupation as literature or an artistic handicraft. ‘These vain 
imaginings were to a considerable extent accepted in 1908 
when they were written. To whom are they likely to appeal 
in 1920? We cannot believe that Mr. Sidney Webb is so 
impervious to the lessons of experience as to attach any import- 
ance to the opinion he held in 1g08, and would charitably attribute 
the repetition of such an idle theory to some neglect on his 
part to see that his publishers did not reprint what history has 
confuted. Professor Hasbach’s book, in any event, is not 
deserving of serious attention. It is a characteristically German 
production. ‘The professor has evidently written the book 
sitting like a spider in some corner surrounded with books. 
He has spun cobwebs which have no bearing upon the actual 
history of the English agricultural labourer. What he calls 
“facts ” are extracts from Blue Books, at the best, and it happens 
that these Blue Books are very untrustworthy, in so far as they 
are compiled without any adequate plan to picture the real 
life of the English agricultural labourer. 

Mr. F. E. Green is deserving of more serious notice. He 
has with great fulness and detail followed the history of the 
labour movement in the country districts from 1872 up to the 
present time. He writes with a great similitude of common-sense 
and sympathy and all the other virtues, but we are afraid that 
they must, in the end, leave him in a blind alley. All attempts 
to represent the agricultural labourer as having been in the 
past a kind of half-serf, half-imbecile, are bound to fail. History 
hes shown over and over again that there was no peasant in 
Europe so bold and pugnacious as the English. Whenever he 
was dissatisfied he started rebellion cf the most vigorous character. 
Risings in the West and risings in the East, risings in Kent and 
risings in Northumberland attest that he would not submit 
to the kind of life to which men of his standing were condemned 
on the Continent. The peasants of Italy, Germany and France 
were extremely mild by comperison. Mr. Green, following 
the late Mr. Jesse Collings, makes too much of his divorce 
from the land. We admit willingly that when enclesure took 
place on a large scale he wes most unjustly treated and did not 
receive value for the common land of which he was deprived. 
But common rights were losing their value. Many years ago 
the present writer took some trouble to ascertain the real history 
of anumber of small holdings that had existed near a little country 
town in the north of England. Several of the men actually 
retained until the end of last century ownership of these small 
properties, but they left them, not because they had been 
deprived ot common grazing or any other right, not because they 
could not make as much meney there as their forefathers, but 
for the simple reason that they had learned how much more 
could be made out of business in the town of Newcastle or 
elsewhere. Some of them became rich enough to build little 
villas on the land which their forefathers had worked and then 
they began to understand the joys of ownership. But the 
money was made by trade and not by agriculture. Very 
much the same kind of thing happened all over the country ; 
few landlords cared to buy up small holdings. The 
typical case was that in which the smell-holder came to the 
greater owner and entreated him to buy. When a little property 
was enough to maintain a family the wants of the family were 
very simple. ‘They lived to a large extent on the produce of 
the soil, and in those days even the clothes were homespun, 
so that a little money went a long way. But as education 
advanced their tastes widened, and to satisfy them they had to 
enlarge the sphere of their activities. We are perfectly sure, 
from having probed this matter not in one county or one district 
alone but in many different places, that to everyone who looks 
honestly into it this is the common-sense truth. Again, Mr. 


Green enters very largely into the growth of trades unionism 
in country districts. He tells of the history of Joseph A:ch, 
his temporary success and ultimate failure. Some \ecry 
feeble reasons are given for the breakdown of the Labourers’ 
Union, but they are like the thirteen reasons a witness ¢ ive 
for not shooting before producing the final one—that he |.ad 
no powder. What broke down the Union was the terr ble 
depression of agriculture that followed the disastrous «ear 
of 1879. Mr. Green quotes quite fairly the present w: ter 
as saying that in 1891 he drove over fifteen miles of roa‘ in 
Norfolk all through land that was left derelict. A little iter 
the author of that statement went over the came district 
at the request of Mr. W. H. Mudford, the very cnergctic 
Editor of the Standard, then in the fullest of its success. In 
the course of the journey particulars were ascertained o| a 
number of properties that had changed hands, many of them at 
much less than the money spent on the fatm buildings. ‘The 
figures were so extreordinary that someone drew attention to 
them in Parliament and Mr. Mudford possibly had a qualm 
of doubt, zs he sent for the writer of a statement that appeared 
so outrageous and looked very greatly relieved indeed when 
the figures were irrefutably established. One mentions the 
fact because it is surely plain that if faims and! land generally 
were not worth keeping the latourer could not, by the unions 
or otheiwise, extract higher wages from the owners of them. 
It will be remembered that these properties had mostly been 
bought in the ’sixties and the ’seventies of last century by men 
who had made fortunes out of business and who did very well 
on them for a time. When the depression came they were 
broken and had to take what they could for the properties. 
The state of affairs which brought this about explains the reduc- 
tion to futility of the lakourers’ trades unions. Whatever other 
reasons may be advanced this was the fourteenth, the lack of 
powder. We all remember too that the great rise in wages, 
which had begun before the war and was largely increased 
during the war, owed nothing to combination among labourers. 
It was due to the fact that politicians were seized with a fit 
of generesity and pity; they made out a lamentable case for 
the poor agricultural labourer, and the nation responded with 
the broad generosity which it always exhibits when a clear case 
is placed before it. Another aspect of the matter is deserving 
the attention of the author. His book is not agricultural but 
political. He goes on arguing one question after another, 
going back to enclosure of the common and all that sort of 
thing, which are all matters of politics. But what is needed 
is a real and much more creative agricultural policy. It must 
be remembered that the most thriving agriculturists in Europe 
are those of Holland and Belgium, but comparatively few of 
them are mere wage-earners. ‘Their prosperity has been largely 
due to the cultivation of vegetables and other foodstuffs which 
they send over to England, particularly to Covent Garcen 
Market. It is open to the small-holders here to make a livelihood 
in the same way. They would do so if they were content to 
work as hard as the Belgians. A great many, we are sure, work 
as hard when once they begin to taste the rewards of their labour. 
When they do that we may expect a larger interest in land to be 
shown by them. It would be a most useful thing to tal«a 
few scores of them over to Antwerp and show how ‘he 
poor manage along the little light railway that”goes to Turnh«: 
On each side the labourers are doing their hectare or 
hectares of reclamation, and it must be remembered that 
finest crops in Europe are grown on land redeemed from heat 
and bracken. Why cannot. Mr. Green divert his splen: 
energy to pushing this movement? It should not be beyc: 
even moderate ingenuity to devise a plan whereby every labor 
who brought an ezcre into cultivation should become the owre 
of that acre at the value it possessed before treatment, that i 
to say a rental value of one shilling or one and sixpence an a 
and a capital value at twenty years’ purchase. Here is someth ° 
constructive which is likely to go much further towards 
rehabilitation of the agricultural labourer than any of the dev’ 
of politicians. We seem to be travelling fairly far from }! 
Green’s book, but it is like running along a parallel line. ‘15 
book in itself is admirably done. If the author has ever writ’: 
anything so good before it has not! been our good fortune ‘ 
come across it. He is not like the German professor inasmu* 
as he has a real and intimate knowledge of the agricultu:al 
labourer. The only criticism we would make on this score 
is that he seems inclined always to seek out Hodge in his sadcer 
moments. The English ploughman is and always has been 
the jolliest and happiest of all workmen. It was he that made 
Merrie England in the olden time. PA. G. 





